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Comparative Weights of Bridges. 





The large diagram which we publish on page 639 has been 
prepared mainly from the formule prepared by George H. 
Pegram, C. E., of the Edgemoor Iron Co., of Wilmington, 
Del., and presented by him in a paper before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the more important details of 
which are abstracted below. The paper was published, with 
discussions by a number of engineers, in the Transactions of 
that Society for February, 1886. 

The greater portion of the lines on the diagram are plotted 
from tables given by Mr. Pegram. In addition, there is 
shown : 

1. A line giving the weights specified for the double-track 
bridges of the West Shore Railroad. All the details of the 
West Shore road are well known to have been planned to be 
first-class in every respect, and to have been very carefully 
worked out. Its table of standard bridges, all of which were 
for double track, were designed for the heaviest class of roll- 
ing load, corresponding substantially with the ‘‘ typical Con- 
solidation” (T) of Mr. Pegram, but a little lighter. We have 
not at this moment its specifications at hand to give the pre- 
cise figures. Its bridges will be seen to bea little lighter, 
although not to any important extent, than Mr. Pegram’s 
weights for single track, with 90 per cent. added for double 
track, as he suggests. 

The West Shore specifications called for rolled I-beams up 
to 20 ft. span, plate girders from 20 to 50 ft., lattice girders 
from 50 to 75 ft., and thereafter pin-connected trusses. 
There was naturally a slight jump in passing from one to the 
other. 

2. We have added lines showing weights according to 
Austrian practice, as taken from the diagram which was re- 
produced from The Engineer in our issue of July 17, 1885. 
For these lines we are uvable to give the assumed rolling load 
at all, since, by a very singular omission, it was specified 
neither on the diagram nor in the article in The Engineer 
which accompanied it. As our heavier rolling loads are all 
but unknown in Europe, it may safely be assumed to corre- 
spond more closely with Mr. Pegram’s class M (Mogul and 
1,820 Ibs. per ft.) than any other. 

The Austrian diagrams are for three grand types, parallel 
girder (the same as all those given by Mr. Pegram), arched 
girder and bowstring girder, witha number of minor types 
The diagrams appear to indicate a much greater advantage 
for curved chords than is found to be the case in American 
practice with pin-connected bridge. 

3. Some examples of actual weights of spans, given by 
Mr. M. Hughes in a discussion of Mr. Pegram’s paper, are 
shown by crosses and dotted lines. They show for the most 
part decidedly lighter weights, and on the strength of them 
Mr. Hughes questions somewhat the accuracy of the for- 
mule, The discrepancies are satisfactorily explained by Mr. 
Pegram, bowever, and numerous other examples given in the 
discussion do not show material differences. On the whole, 
Mr. Pegram’s results seem likely to be found to closely corre- 
spond with general practice, and to be still more closely accu- 
rate in respect to the comparative weights for different roll- 
ing loads and materials. 

The following are the more important parts of Mr. 
Pegram’s paper : 

It has been asserted that there is no law governing the 
variation of the weights of iron and steel bridges, and that, 
therefore, any formulas purporting to give them with exact- 
ness, or even approximate exactness, should be viewed with 
suspicion. 

= the writer’s opinion, this feeling at the present day is 
analogous to the opposition that is made to the use of steel 
for structural purposes, which does not always involve a 
proper consideration of the rapid progress which is being 
made in engineering. The specifications for bridges and the 
details of construction are now comparatively uniform, and 
as the individual eccentricities of engineers become confined 
within narrower limits, the operation of general law is pro- 
portionately extended. 

The following specifications have been assumed. They 
might be called standard for this country, in tke sense that 
they are the most usual. Those affecting steel will doubtless 
be modified, as our knowledge of that metal is increased. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

The structure shall be proportioned to sustain its own 
weight, in addition to the moving load as hereinafter given 
for its particular class. 

In order to provide for the effects of impact, the following 
percentages shall be added to the strains produced gby the 
moving load considered as static : 

For spans under 25 End suspenders..... 25 per cent. 


I are 30 per cent. | Middleties ......... 15 
For spans of 80 ft... 8 * First counter-ties...25 = 
The added percentage to vary | Second nal 35 as 
between these limits in propor- | Last > 50 43 


tion to the length of span. 

In plate girders, the flange stress shall be considered as 
borne by the flange without the assistance of the web, and 
the shearing stress as borne by the web alone. 

_ Under these conditions of loading the stresses shall be lim- 
ited as follows, viz. : 

_ Wrovueat Iron.—Tension, 10,000 Ibs. = sq. in. ; shear- 
ing, 7,500 lbs. per sq. in.; compression, 8, Ibs. per sq. in., 
reduced in columns according to the formula 

a 

length in ins.? 

a x least rad. gyr.? 
in which a = 1§,000 Ibs. for two pin ends, 24,000 Ibs. for 
one pin end and 36,000 lbs. for two flat ends, 

Lateral bracing shall be provided to resist a wind pressure 

f 30 Ibs. per sq. ft. on twice the surface of one truss, to- 





The stress in lateral rods shall be limited to 15,000 Ibs. per 
sq. in., after adding 10,000 Ibs. per rod for adjustment. 
Lateral struts shall be proportioned by the above column 
formula, with 10,000 in place of 8,000 as a basis. 
SteeL—Lateral rods, 20,000 Ibs. per sq. in. All other 
parts, 14,000 Ibs. per sq. in. in tension, and the same in com- 
pression, except in members over sixteen diameters in length, 
where the column formula for wrought iron, with fifty per 
cent. added, shall be used. 

With some engineers it is customary to vary the unit | 
stresses instead of adding percentages. The result is prac- 
tically the same, but the system of percentages seems to be 
more logical, and admits of varying stresses, closely approxi- 
mating the effects of impact, which it would otherwise be dif- 
ficult to express. 

RoO.LuinG Loap—In the investigations of which this paper 
is the result, four classes of loading have been assumed, 
which will be denoted, for convenience, by the initial letter 
of the engine used: 

Class M.—Two coupled Mogul engines, followed by a train 
ste ara 1,820 Ibs. per ft. of track, which was the common 
loading eight years ago, and is now used on some roads. 
Class C.—Two consolidation engines, followed by a train 
weighing 2,240 Ibs. per ft. of track, which has been the 
usual loading for the past five years. 

Class T.—Two ‘“ Typical” consolidation engines, followed 
by a train weighing 3,000 lbs. per ft. of track, which is now 
coming into use, and will probably be the loading for some 
time to come. 

Class N.—Two narrow-gauge consolidation engines fo!- 
lowed by atrain of 2,000 Ibs. per ft. of track. 

The distribution of weight in the several classes is shown 
in the accompanying diagram. 

Under these specitications, the weights of bridges given in 
the following tables have been calculated with every atten- 
tion to detail, and witha view of obtaining the most economi- 
cal bridge in each case. 

The aim has been to adopt a first-class construction, with- 


~ 


out any additions of doubtful utility, so that while a bridge | 
might weigh more than that given through some special ex- | 


If wooden stringers are used, deduct 195 lbs. per ft. fo 
Classes M. and C; 210 lbs. for Class T, and 140 lbs. for Clas 


For safety stringers add 100 lbs. per ft. for all classes. 

For deck truss bridges add 10 per cent., and for double- 
track bridges 90 per cent. to the formula weight. 

Through plate girder bridges will not differ materially 
from deck bridges in weight, where the cross-ties are made 
to serve as floor beams; where, however, au iron stringer 
floor is used, it will be a close approximation to add 200 lbs. 
per ft. to the weight, as given by the formula. 

The following are the formulas pri posed : in all of which 

S = the span centre to centre of bed plates or end pins, as 
the case may be. 


W = the total or “ shipping” weight of iron or steel in 
pounds, 
For iron bridges under 200 ft. span : 
/ Ss 
W=!175 4 -) Sys (1) 
\ = vA 


in which, 


U 


. for Class T. 
= ), oe “ c. 
“oe 1D. 54, 

‘ “ N > take three-fourths 


‘ 


z= 


4 @: 


of the weight as given for Class T. 
For iron bridges over 200 ft. span: 


S 
W= (5. + >) S?2 


in which b = 100 for Class C. 
‘= : = 


oe 
For steel bridges over 300 ft. span : 
W =c S2 
in which c = 6. for Class C. 
“26.7 ee 


The formulas for spans of over 200 ft. were framed on in- 
dependently calculated spans, in order to secure uniformity 
of conditions. Prototypes of the iron spans of 320 ft. and 
under, with two exceptions, have been built within the past 
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cellence, it should not weigh much less. This remark should 
be limited to spans under 300 ft., however, as above that the 
individuality of engineers becomes more marked, and so 
much difference of opinion exists as to the proper widths, 
ete., of bridges, that weights based on one kind of con- 
struction would be, in a measure, approximations for another 
kind. 

The formulas herein proposed are intended to give the total 
or shipping weight of iron or steel in the span. Some slight 
sacrifice of exactness has been necessary, in order to make the 
formulas as simple as possible. 

All efforts to combine the total range of spans under one 
formula failed. It was necessary to have a formula for 
girders, and a different one for truss spans, or, what seemed 
more desirable, a formula which would include both girder 
ard truss spans below 225 feet, which are of the most com- 
mon occurrence, and a different formula for spans over 225 
feet. As far as possible, the same style of formula has been 
maintamed. 

The type of bridge assumed is as follows: 

For spans below 75 ft., deck-plate girder bridges, 8 ft. 
wide, connected with angle iron bracing, and with cross- 
ties resting on the top chords. 

Above 75 ft. up to 150 ft.; through truss bridges, Pratt or 
single quadrangular trusses. 

Over 150 ft., Whipple or double quadrangular trusses. 

The widths assumed have been: For standard gauge spans 
under 255 feet, 14 ft. in the clear; for 320 ft. span, 18 feet 
c. to c. of trusses; for 420 feet span, 21 ft. c. toc., and for 
520 ft. span, 25 feet c. to c. The floors of the spans consist 
of cross floor-beams at the panel points, with a line of iron 
stringers under ach rail, except for spans over 300 ft., 
which have three lines of stringers. 

Differences in depth affect the weight less than would be 
supposed. Thus in a 60-ft. girder span, for Class T, the dif- 
ference in total weights between depths of 5 ft. and 5¢ ft. 
was practically nothing, and for an 80-ft. girder span, calcu- 
lated : for Class C, with depths of 6 ft., 614 ft. and 7 ft., the 
difference was less than 1 per cent. In a 180-ft. truss span, 
the difference in weights between depths of 26 and 28 ft. was 
less than 2 per cent. 

In a 520-ft. steel span, for Class T, the difference in weight 
between a depth of 50 ft. and one of 58 ft., was about 3 per 
cent, ; a depth of 56 ft. was finally taken in this case. 





ether with a moving train surface averaging ten square feet 
er foot of span. 





Modifications for other conditions than those may be made 
as follows, é 


five years, and the formulas have otherwise been checked on 
over eighty spans built or designed within that time. The 
weights for steel spans are based on bridges which have been 
| completely designed, but not built. They are of a very high 
| type of construction. A frequent difference between the 
formula weights and those of existing bridges is caused by 
the custom which prevailed at one time, of assuming the 
w2bs of plate girders to assist the flanges and reducing the 
sections accordingly. 

The paper includes three tables showing for 14 different 
spans between 20 and 320 ft., the weight of actual examples 
of constructed bridges of each span and of each of the four 
types; the weight given by his formula, and the percentage 
of error in the latter, which ranges for the most part from 1 
| to3 per cent. above or below the actual, or not over the 
limits of variation in different designers. Some of these ac- 
tual examples, where they differed from the computed, are 
shown on the diagram by points in triangles. The formula 
given ‘‘ for bridges under 200 ft. span ” begin to fall too low 
above 175 ft., being about 2 per cent. too small for all types 
at 200 ft. 

The relative loads may be tabulated as follows : 
-Lbs. per ft. 











Class. 2 Engines. Engine. Cura. Average. 
T 344,000 Ibs.on 105 ss ft.......3,.276 3,000 3.13 

Cc 322,680 “ “ 103% °°... 3 2,240 2 679 
M 276,000 * 100 * 1,820 2,290 
N 200,000 “* “* 90 * +++ 2,200 2,000 2,111 

Ratio of loads per ft., taking T = 100. 

Class. Engine. Cars. Average. 
Mahe thiidkeae eer 100. 100. 

Ciadibet adisoneneassneeds — ee. 74.67 85.37 
iksvibtcisecbeecimenhian . 84.25 60.67 72.08 
DP idinnn onithietihetie . 67.83 66.67 67.27 


For bridges of less than 150 ft. span, the only part of the 
rolling load which affects the weight of the bridge greatly is 
+he engine load. For spans of over 200 or 250 ft.,an average 
of the engine and car load per ft. will come nearer to express- 
ing the ratio by which the weight of the bridge is affected. 

The following shows the comparative weights of bridges 
of various spans for these various rolling loads, taking a 
bridge of ‘* T ” (typical consolidation) type as unit : 

Minor spans : 





30 ft. 50 ft. 80 ft. 104 ft. 150 ft. 201% ft. 
iinesis, ae 100 100 100 109 160 
ee 98.05 97.10 96.33 94 98 94.00 
Bivcsa co SULEe 96.47 94.56 93.16 90.75 88.61 
ere (Uniform at 75.00) 

Larger spans : 
320 ft. - 420 ft. 516 ft. 
201% ft. Iron. Steel. Iron. Steel. Iron. Steel, 

100 100 100 160 100 100 100 
Pirsee ses 93.34 93.11 89.55 88.77 8955 88 21 £9.55 


For these larger spans it will be seen that a car load 25}, 
per cent. less and an engine load 5 per cent. less reduce the 
total weight of the bridge by about 10 per cent. only, while 
for the smaller spans the differences are very small, even 
between the extreme loads ot a rather light Mogul and the 
very heaviest weight of engine. 

It will be observed that the narrow-gauge weights are low 
out of all proportion to the difference in the load, which we 
may reasonably infer is because the formulas and diagrams 
represent, not what ought to be, but what is, and narrow- 
gauge work has been habitually more skimped. It was not 
deemed necessary to do more than take a few examples of 
what had been designed or furnished for narrow-gauge lines, 
and fit a very rudely approximate formula to them. 

In the discussion of the paper, Mr. John S. Elliott gave a 
pumber of examples showing variations within 5 per cent. 
either way, and suggested an extension of the formula to 
iron trestles. ‘‘ Working up some 84 viaducts on the Cin- 
ciunati Southern,” he found ‘*W = (S + S’)) 250, in which S= 
total length of viaduct, centre to centre of end pins, aud S’= 
sum in feet of profile bent heights from top of masonry 
pedestals to top of columns (W = weight of metal in pounds) 
gave results with a variation of error of 6 to 12 per cent.” 
On the highest viaduct of the lot, 128 ft., the error was 11 
per cent. in deficiency, showing the necessity of a change of 
formula to suit great heights. The Kinzua Viaduct, 302 ft. 
high, fell 33 per cent. short. 

Mr. Pegram, in reply, points out that the formula implies 
that the; weight of bents and of span is the same per foot, 
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whereas the latter will actually weigh 50 per cent. more than 
the bent. In ordinary trestles the proportion of bent to span 
is such that the formula gives very good results, but he 
suggests 

W = (8S + 28) 110 
as a better formula, in which S’ is taken at distances 80 ft. 
apart, regardless of the actual spans. 

Mr. Pegram then suggests that, as respects draw-bridges, it 
wll be sufficient to say that the total weight of a draw- 
bridge, including turn-table, wheels and machinery to turn 
by hand, will be the same as that of a fixed span of the same 
total length for the same live load. This he found to be re- 
markably exact in a number of spans of 150 to 400 ft., both 
single and double track. 








The Work of the Car Accountants’ Association. 





At the annual meeting of the Car Accountants’jAssociation, 
held in Buffalo last June, E. T. B. Glenn, Cape Fear & Yad- 
kin Valley Railway ; W. A. Moody, Richmond & Danville 
Railroad, and E. B. McDaniel, Atlanta & West Point and 
Western Railway of Alabama, were appointed a Special 
Committee to confer with the managers of such roads as do 
not belong to the Association, and endeavor to persuade 
them to join. With this object in view they have issued the 
following circular letter : 

The object of this Association is for the improvement of 
car accounts and the promotion and advancement of car 
service in general. Recognizing the fact that ‘“‘in unitv 
there is strength,” in 1876 asmall band of car accountants 
organized an Association with Mr. H. T. Curd, of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railway, as Chairman, and Mr. F. M. 
Luce, of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, as Secre- 
tary. The Association has steadily grown in numbers, as 
well as in favor, until it counts three-fourths of the roads 
and lines in the United States and Canada as its members. 

The good effects of this Association have been felt every- 
where. Car records have been simplified, a perfect system 
of car-tracing has been introduced, enabling some roads to 
do away with lost car agents; and last, but not least, a uni- 
form rate of car mileage has been agreed upon which bids 
fair to give universal satisfaction. At our annual meetings 
a member of the Association has the advantage of comparing 
his forms and of hearing expressed the — experience 
of car accountants from all portions of the United States 
and Canada. Certain important topics for discussion are 
arranged for by a committee before the annual meeting and 
each member furnished with a copy, so that each can get the 
opinion of the Manager of hisroad. Any member, however, 


Rear [Elevation. 





has the right to introduce any subject bearing upon car ac- 
counts during the meeting of Association. 

Any Car Accountant or officer in charge of car accounts 
may be a member of this Association, or any officer or per- 
son delegated by the manager of a company may be a 
member. 

Membership is obtained by signing the constitution or by 
empowering the Secretary of the Association to do so for 
you. The dues are very light. For the year 1886 they are 
only $5. There is no mitiation fee ; you simply pay your 
dues when you join. 

You will see from this that great benefits are derived for a 
very small outlay. The actions of the Association are not 
binding upon the road: or lines that belong to it, but, like 
otber associations of similar character, its actions are simply 
recommendatory. 

Our next annual meeting} will be held in-Atlanta, Ga., on 
the third Tuesday in April, 1887, and we sincerely hope to 
there meet a representative of your road. 

Should you desire to answer this, and we hope very much 
that you will, address E. T. B. Glenn, Car Accountant, 
C. F. & Y. V. Ry., Fayetteville, N. C. 








Consolidation Locomotive, Class R, Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The engravings represent the latest improved form of heavy 
freight engine built by the Pennsylvania Railroad ; the first 
sample engine, No. 400, having been built at the Altoona 
shops in 1885. The Pennsylvania was nearly the first rail- 
road to adopt the Consolidation type of engine (four pair of 
drivers coupled and a two-wheeled truck). One of its 
standard, Class I, Consolidation engines was exhibited in the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, in 1876, The differ- 
ences in the design of the details of the two engines are very 
striking, and form an excellent example of the progress 
made during the last ten years in locomotive construction. 
Though the wheels are the same diameter, and the cylinders 
are of the same diameter and stroke in both classes, the 
strength of nearly all the working parts has been largely in- 
creased in the Class R engine, and additional power has been 
obtained by a higher boiler pressure, 140 lbs. in Class R in 
place of 125 Ibs. in Class I. 

While the wheel-base and total length of the engine have 
been little changed, the form of the boiler is very different, 
and the increase in steam space and heating surface is consid- 
erable. The fire-box has been placed wholly above the frames, 
and consequently can be made very much wider. In the Class 
I engines the roof of the external fire-box sloped downward 








Section Through Rear of Cab. 





toward the back end and provided a very small allowance of 
steam space over the fire-box, where the generation of steam 
is most active. In the Class R engines, on the contrary, the 
top of the fire-box casing is rectangular, giving ample room 
for the steam. The barrel is nearly 6 in. larger in diameter, 
and consequently a larger number of tubes can be accommo- 
dated. The heating surface both of flues and fire-box is con- 
siderably greater, and as the grate surface is very large, the 
engine ought to steam very freely with a large blast-nozzle. 
The blast-nozzle is not, however, much enlarged, and is still 
considerably smaller than the area of the steam pipe. The 
ports in the cylinder are also of moderate size (171¢ in. x 144 
in.) for such a large cylinder. The ports are thus ;}.5 of the 
area of the cylinder, a proportion which is often found in 
locomotives, but is less than is usually allowed in marine and 
stationary engines. The passages in the saddle from the 
steam-pipe to the valve-chest, and from the exhaust-port to 
the blast-pipe have been carefully arranged, and their area 
appears ample. 

The arrangement of the smoke-box and stack differs radi- 
cally in the two classes. Low nozzles, a petticoat pipe, and a 
diamond stack have given place to high nozzles, extended 
front, and taper stack. The diameter of the latter is Jess than 
that of the cylinder. Some account of the saving in fuel 
effected by using a somewhat similar stack and a large blast- 
nozzle may be found under the account of the experiments 
made by Mr. Charles Blackwell on a Consolidation engine of 
similar size for the Norfolk & Western Railroad, described 
and illustrated in the Railroad Gazette, for May 15, 1885. 
The Pennsylvania Consolidation has been improved by some 
alteration in this direction. 

In the Class I engine, all the springs for the driving-wheels 
were of similar size and were placed above the axle-boxes, 
In order to get the fire-box above the frames the springs of 
the main and hind drivers in the Class R engine are placed 
beneath the frame in a manner similar to that adopted for 
the Norfolk & Western Consolidation. 

The outlines of the dome-casing, sand-box and chimney re- 
semble those usual in English practice. all moldings being 
abolished for easy flowing curves. The general appearance 
of the engine is very good, and in this respect also this class 
is a great improvement on its predecessor. 

The following comparative table shows the changes made 
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(For spans exceeding 200 ft. the right hand edge is the base line, and the vertical scale is reduced one-half.) 
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in some of the leading dimensions in substituting the Class R 
for the I engines: 


Comparative Dimensions, Weight, ete.. of Consolidation Loco 
motives Classes I and R, Pennsylvania Railroad. 
WEIGHT ANB GENERAL DIMENSIONS. 


Class I. Class R. 
1876. 1886. 
Weight in working order: i" 
|, a ae 12,240 Ibs. 14,025 Ibs. 
Weight in working order: : Fi 
First drivers... .......-.... 21,580 Ibs. 24,225 Ibs. 
Weight in working order : se. 
Second drivers .... ........ 19,200 Ibs. 23,875 Ibs. 
Weight in working order: a 
Main drivers ....... ....... 19,540 Ibs. 26,750 Ibs. 
Weight in working order: ei lat 
Hind drivers................ 19,080 Ibs. 25,750 Ibs. 
Total weight of locomotive in Ee 
working order... ....... .. 91.640 Ibs. 114,625 Ibs. 
Total weight on driving-wheels 79,400 Ibs. 100,600 Ibs. 
Total wheel base ............. 21 ft. 6 in. 21 ft. 9 in. 


Distance between centre of 
front and back driving- - 
CS Sere 13 ft. 8 in. 13 ft. 10 in. 
Distance from centre of main 
driving wheels to centre of : 
SP HR eae 13 ft. 6 in. 13 ft. 10 in 


CYLINDERS, VALVES, ETC. 
Diameter of cylinders and i 
stroke of piston....... ..... 20in. x 24 in. 20 in. < 24 in. 
Horizontal thickness of piston 
over piston-head and fol- 


SeWer plete. c .....<2....... 5% in. 634 = 
Kind of piston packing... ... Spring | }Seenee:s — 6 
Diameter of piston-rod.... ... 34 in. 3% in. 


ngth of main connecting- 

rod from centre to centre of wa 

SS a eee 9 ft. 4 in. 9 ft. 7 in. 
Transverse distance from the 

centre of one cv linder to the 


centre of the other.... ..... 7 ft. O in. 7 ft. 2 in. 
Siz>of steam-ports ..... ..... - 1744 in. x 14 in. Ly fo . xX 14 io. 
Size of exhaust ports .... .... 174 in. X 2Kin. 17% in. X 23 in. 
Greatest travel of slide-valves. 5 in. eg 
Outside lap of slide valves. . % in. 54 in. 
Inside lap of slide-valves .. . 1-32 in. None 


—_ of slide valves in full ao 
ee ee eee eee 1-16 ag 


roke ¥ in. >t 
Slide. blocks, length and width. 24in. x 4igin. 24 in. X 4}¢ in. 
tional area of opening in 


each steam-pipe.... ........ 18 sq. in. 19.6 sq. in. 
Sectional area of opening in ss : 
each steam-port.. .......... 21.6 sq. ip. 21.6 sq. in. 
Sectional area of Lone essay : 
nozzle ...... 11.2 sq. in. 13.8 sq. in. 
WHEELS, ETC. 
Diameter of driving-wheels, at 
outside of tires...... .. ... 50 iu. 50 in. 
Diameter of truck wheels..... 28 in. 28 in. 
Size of driving-axle journals, P aia 
diameter and length........ 64 in. X 74 in. 7 in. X $9 in. 
Size of driving axles iv centre F - 4 
and in wheel . 6igin. 6in. X% 1D. 
Size of truck-axle journals, ‘in 
centre and io wheel. . . 44in. X79-16in. Sin. X 8 9-16 in. 


Size of main, crank- -pin jour- is va 
pals, in centre andinwheel. 444in. x5 in. 5 in. X6 in. 
Size of coupling-rod journals ? 4 vy 
iv centre and in wheel...... 3% in. X Bhiu. Biv. x 3)gin. 
Length of driving-springs. 
measured from centre to 


centre of hangers........... 36in. 36in. x 3}gin. 
BOILER. 
Inside diameter of smallest F 
eae 5236 in. 59 in, 
Material of barrei of boiler.. Steel Steel 
Thickness of plates in barrel 
MUI Ese oc cc caric sd 3gin. in and 7-16 in. 
Kind of horizontal seams ... Lap. Butt,welted inside 
Kind of cir cumferential a seams Lap. 2 
Material of tubes ..... .. Wrought iron Wrought iron 
Number of tubes......... .... 138 183 
Diameter of tubes outside... 244 in. 24 in. 
— between centres of ae 
Cee 3% in. 3} in. 
San th of tubes over tube- ; 
se Scns be a hadle re sawn 12 ft.llin. 13 ft. 113-16 in. 


pla 
Size off fire box inside, length | i ¢ 42 in. 
x width x depth from under , 76 1,3 Poe § x Bit in. to 


side of crown-plate to bot- ; 
tom of mud-ring............ 61 in. a. 
Wnter spaces, “an, back and F = 
frout of fire-box............ 34,4,4in. 344, 44, 4) in. 
Material of outside shell of 3 
i Sere Steel Steel 
Thickness 0° plates of outside ; te 
shell of fire-vox. ... ....... 36 in. 36 in. 
Material of inside of fire-box.. Steel Steel 


Thickness of plates in sides, 
back, end and crown of fire: 


| Ey ee ey rae 5-16, 5-16, 5-16in. 14, 5-16, 5-16 in. 
Material of tube-plates.... ... Steel 
Thickness of front and back ‘ arr 

er eee \% in., % in. 4 in. Win. 
How is crown-plate stayed. 

with girder or screw-stays ? Se : : Screw. 
Diame'er and height of dome. 30 in, x 22 i 30 in. X 32 in. 
Maximum working steam 

pressure per square inch. . 125 lbs. _ 140 Ibs, 
OO eS Water grate {Shaking grate 
Width of bars (or diameter of ; ; 

tubes of water grate)....... 1% in. 14% in. 
Width of opening between ‘ 

Ok ee lin. ¥ in. 
Grate surface... ......... i 23 sq. ft. 312 sq ft. 
Heating surface in fire-box. . 92 sq. ft 167 sq. ft. 
Heating surface of aunts 

tubes. BM ec eg Sa 1,166 sq. ft. 1,594 sq. ft 
Total heating surface....... 1,258 sq. fe. 1,731 sq. ft. 
Kind of blast-nozzle, phen or 

ERE SS Se ei Low double High double 
Diameter of blast-nozzle...... 1 Reet 4 —_ “ 3 te 3M in, x 4% in. 
Smallest inside diameter of : 

RE I 2C in. 18 in. 
Height from top of _ to 2 ’ 

top of chimney............. 14 ft. JL in. 15 ft. 0 in. 

TENDER. 

Weight of tender, empty ... 22,770 Ibs. 23.800 lbs. 
Weight of tender, loaded. . 55,700 lbs. 57,800 Ibs. 
Length of tank..... ........ 19 ft. 19 ft. 
Heteet of tamk ........ ..... 43 in. 43 in. 
Number of wheels under 

Eee ea Eight. Eight. 
Diameter of tender whee's... 33 in. 33 in. 
Size of journals of tender : : 

axles, diameterand length.. 7 in. xX 344 in. Tin. x 3% in. 
Total wheel-base of tender. . ft. ia. 15 ft. 4 in. 
Distances from centre to centre 

of truck wheels of tender.. 58 in. 58 in. 
Water capacity of tank (in 

gallons of 231 cubic inches) 3,000 galls. 3,000 galls. 
Coal Seer of tender or 

ae eee 8,000 Ibs, 8 000 Ibs, 


ENGINE AND TENDER. 
Total hoot hone of engine 


Pc cactes sosecan css 47 ft. 7 in. 48 ft. 9 in. 
Total Tength of engine and 
tender all over.............. 56 ft. 93¢ in. 58 ft. 54% in. 


The accompanying illustrations and the preceding descrip- 
tion of this fine engine, one of the latest examples of the 
ical freight engines of this country, is likewise given in 
the enlar edition of ‘‘ Recent Locomotives,” just pub- 
lished. e shall shortly present further engravings of the 
details of this engine. 
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Official Negligence. 





SIBERIA, September, 1886. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

A little communication in your issue of July 30 attracted 
my notice the other day and reminded me that the railroad 
managers of your country are still in need of a more or less 
hearty dose of ‘‘ frozen truth” on some topics, as the comic 
papers would term it; and refrigerating processes of all kinds 
being naturally cheap in this country (whatever may be said 
about the supply of material to freeze), I take the liberty of 
sending you a few observations. Things certainly do look 
differently when one stands off at a calm distance, and I 
will thank you to recall this fact to your superintendents and 
other so-called managing officials whose field of vision is 
bounded by some president's or general manager's coat-back 
seams only two feet ahead of him. Tobe sure, I have seen 
no great results from a little good advice I sent you some 
time ago, but I am not yet discouraged. 

I refer now to the letter of the correspondent who asked 
why the whistle orders of the Erie were renewed instead of 
enforced. This would perhaps be a question of small im- 
portance were it not for the fact that railroad practice as ex- 
hibited in this case is well known to be equally weak in many 
more serious matters. 

Where one has no authority, as in running a free singing 
school or in extracting ‘‘ voluntary” contributions from 
government clerks, it is indeed good practice to hint instead 
of to urge ; to gently excite the auditory nerve rather than 
pound the olfactory (on the exterior) or risk the possibility 
of antagonizing the will inany way ; but to people who are 
in the babit of giving orders with a‘ view to having 
them complied with, who, when they instruct a care- 
less person, act on the dictates of the simplest common 
sense and follow up that careless person (perhaps even 
if he be a generally careful servant), and _ find 
out what degree of obedience he renders; who in 
the conduct of their own business find it destructive 
of all system and discipline to have subordinates pursuing 
lines of conduct which they (the masters) know nothing about; 
to such, I say, it seems strange and inexplicable that the 
valuable property interests and the prodigious responsibility 
for human lives intrusted to railroad officers should be so 
lightly treated. For rules requiring vigilance in observing 
signals, where safety of life is involved every day, are allowed 
to go unenforced in precisely the same manner that we 
have the above-cited instance. A dull-minded 
engineman goes by a fixed signal without fully 
realizing its importance and without taking proper 
and prompt care to look at it; and, familiarity breed- 
ing contempt, he grows less and less vigilant, until in time 
an accident,” more or less serious, exposes his fallacious 
reasoning (or habit of not reasoning). Every month you re- 
port a lot of derailments from misplaced switches, and yet a 
very great proportion of all the railroad managers go on in 
entire ignorance of how well their switchmen guard their 
switches—in fact not knowing whether they guard them at 
all, in many instances. A comparatively high degree of im- 
munity from disaster and a consciousness of having selected 
the best men available seems to be relied upon as sure evi- 
dences of duty fulfilled by the officers of the more 
roads; men otherwise intelligent seeming 
to forget that mere good luck often shows the 
apparent results of gdod wit, and disregarding the 
plain truth that lax methods, and consequent falling 
short of a high standard of excellence, are in no degree pal- 
liated by the fact that their poor neighbors are still more 
thoughtless and sleepy than they are. What these latter do 
for a sedative for their consciences it would be hard to 
divine. Serious and important matters affecting the safety 
of trainmen, and perhaps passengers, are often left to the sole 
judgment of une man, who, for aught the directors know to 
the contrary, may have large areas of old fogyism in his 
make-up. 

Now, why are these things so? Do superintendents and 
their assistants deliberately neglect precautions which any 
ordinary mind can see are plainly necessary ? Do they think 
that their present ways are best ? Various answers will be 
given to this question; I merely wish to give a little of my 
experience, knowing that many will agrce with me, although 
they may not heretofore have formulated their thoughts in 
words. 


seen in 


pre IS} yerous 


One constant and insidious cause of one-sided thinking and 
consequent unbalanced action is the persistent blinding effect 
of superficialities; in this as in other activities, the things on 
the surface take our attention away from those underneath. 
When I am acting as division superintendent I do indeed 
recollect that Iam responsible for safety and efficiency, but 
i aiming to satisfy and please the general manager or presi- 
dent it is perfectly natural to try to please him in every- 
h ing ; and his request for a special car for himself, or for 
some little change in the drawing-room car arrangements, 01 
in the management of the train porters to better cater to the 
nabob passengers, may very easily, if I am an ordinary 
weak mortal, absorb my attention, to the exclusion 
of vital business affairs. This is no fiction of a 
morbid imagination. Common experience testifies that 
Operating officials, like many lesser folks, often make it 
their chief aim to ‘‘ render themselves solid” with their im- 
mediate superiors ; and if assiduous attention to the latter's 
wife and children on a trip to the sea shore seems to be more 
effective than sitting up nights to devise improvements in 
administration, the natural choice is more than likely to 
prevail. And as very few high officials are thoughtful 

enough to correct their subordinates’ views on these matters, 





or far-seeing enough to discern the necessity for it, it 


comes about that multitudes of men are neglecting 
the thought, observation and reflection that should 
improve their efficiency as officers while they are study. 
ing to perfect themselves as body-servants or errand-boys, 
I don’t know that any of these strictures apply to the Penn. 
sylvania Railroad, whose loose management you recently 
showed up so tellingly, but its high reputation certainly has 
rested largely on its gorgeous cars, ‘‘ Chicago Limited,” polite 
and elegant servants, bureaus of information and cognate 
features, all which are excellent in themselves, but unques- 
tionably should be subordinated to considerations of safety to 
life and limb. There is ample room for suspicion that time 
has been spent on these things that might profitably have 
been devoted to the inspection of the train-dispatcher’s de- 
partment. Donble and quadruple tracks are very desirable 
things, but having them on the main line does not remove the 
necessity for the use of brains on the single-track branches 
and subdivisions, nor alter the ancient axiom that the meet- 
ing of trains on the latter, where there is no side-track, is 
likely to be extremely destructive to headlights and ‘‘ cow- 
catchers,” 

But I see I am spreading beyond all reasonable limits, and 
shall have to hire a sheet, after the manner of the rail joint 
people, if I don’t stop. Mention might be made of the nar- 
row-minded way in which a great many managers fill up 
their division superintendents’ time with petty details of buy- 
ing supplies and of saving the time of dollar-a-day employés 
when they ought to be in better business, but interested read- 
ers can recall the facts without assistance. I might speak of 
the numbers of train-masters and others who have not 
sufficient confidence in themselves to propose radical 
reforms even where they are conscious of the need 
of them; who have been promoted because of their 
reputation for executive ability rather than for any 
known logical or scientific mental habits or other quali- 
fications for the consideration of the diverse problems 
that come up at ‘‘ headquarters;’ but perhaps some of 
them may be prompted to send in some confessions, and thus 
give enlightenment from original sources. On many roads 
reputed to be * the best,” such really important duties as ex- 
amining employés, searching for hidden defects or for 
chances to remedy little evils are generally taken up only as 
‘* odd jobs "—attended to when there is nothing else on hand. 
This is a fact—I have been in the United States quite re 
cently. Perhaps some director will enlighten the world 
through your columns, as to the reasons for this superficial 
way of doing business. CZAR. 

[It is perhaps due to His Imperial Majesty to say 
that he could not take the Silver Creek accident for 
his text, because he wrote before it happened.— 
EpiToR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 





Chase Lifting and Weighing Jack. 

The device illustrated is said to be accurate and durable, 
as it is plainly portable and light, and is the final result of 
quite a little experimenting by the manufacturers, the Bag- 
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Elevation. Section. 

Chase Lifting and Weighing Jack. 
ley & Sewall Co., of Watertown, N. Y. A jack of an 
earlier form but substantially the same device was exhibited 
at the Master Car-Builders’ convention two years ago. 

The mechanism of the device is sufficiently clear from the 
section. The lift is by a screw worked by a ratchet, the 
female screw being in a sleeve which slides up and down 
within the outer case of the jack, and rests on a stiff spiral 
spring at the bottom. As the sleeve settles under a load a 
rack attached to it works an index point, which indicates the 
weight on a register like any other spiral spring scale. 

The sleeve has a bearing surface at its upper end only, to 
reduce friction, and the ball and socket-like device by which 
the weight is transferred to the spring insures against bind- 
ing, it is said, so that the jack will in practice weigh accu- 
rately. A small spring takes up any lost motion in the index 
rack and pinion, always in one direction, so that it may not 
affect the accuracy of the register. 

With three or four of these jacks any car or heavy piece 
of machinery can be readily weighed, with of course a mini- 
mum of trouble, and since it is impossible to have a track- 
gcale everywhere, the convenience of having a few sets of 
these jacks, which can be sent from point to point as they are 
needed, or placed permanently at mivor stations from which 
a great deal of bulk freight is sent, which it would other wise 
be impossible to bill correctly, is obvious. 

This, of course, is on the assumption that the indicated 





weights are in practice correct. As to that, we cannot speak 





from knowledge, but as from three to four jacks are used or- 
dinarily for heavy weighing, the average probable error is by 
so much reduced, and we are assured that the scale is made 
practically exact, while the inconvenience of its use is so 
little that the manufacturers make a practice of weighing 
every car-load of freight received or shipped by them, often 
discovering surprising discrepancies, That the latter should 
be true, will not surprise many railroad men. 

Various sizes of the jacks are made, ranging from 1,200 
Ibs. to 15 tous capacity, or larger if required, 








What Speed Costs in Atlantic Steamers. 


In a review of two papers on Atlantic steamers recently 
read bejore the British Institution of Naval Architects, the 
Engineer, of London, says : 


One of the first things to suggest itself about such ships 
as the ‘‘ Etruria” or the ‘‘ Umbria” is the vast cost at which 
their efficiency has been obtained—a cost which no one in his 
senses would have suggested a quarter of a century ago. We 
do not here so much refer to the outlay of capital on ships 
and engines, enormo:is as that is, as on the working expenses, 
Let us compare the performance of the “ Etruria” with 
that of the “Britannic.” An interval of nearly 10 
years separates the construction of the two ships. The 
** Britannic” is still running. Her consumption is, we 
believe, about 90 tons of coal per day of 24 hours. Her 
passages average 8 days 9 hours outward and 8 days 
2 hours homeward. Her consumption may, allowing 
for getting up steam, etc., to be taken at 840 tons per voyage. 
The ‘‘ Etruria’s” fastest passage has been 6 days 5 hours 31 
minutes. Her average we do not know, but we shall not be 
far wrong if we call it 6 days 12 hours. She burns 320 
tons of coal per day of 24 hours, or, making allowance for 
getting up steam, etc., 2,250 tons of coal on the trip. She 
makes the passage in a day and a half less than the 1 Britan- 
nic.” To save this day and a half, the consumption of coal is 
augmented by no less than 1,400 tons. That is to say, the 
consumption has been nearly doubled to save 36 hours in 
time. This is startling enough, but figures yet more remark- 
able may be obtained. Let us take, for example, the 
** Servia,” and compare her with the * Etruria.” The best 
passage of the latter is, in round numbers, 614 days; the best 
passage of the former is, also in round numbers, 7 days. 
Jsing the figures given by Mr. John, of the Barrow Sbip- 
building Company, and neglecting coal spent in getting up 





steam, eter., we have for the * Etruria.” 315 x 6,25 = 
1,968.75 tons; and for the ‘*‘Servia,” 205 x 7 = 1,435. 


That is to say, over 500 tons of coal are expended in shorten- 
ing the passage by 18 hours. It may be urged that this is 
not all, and that the difference in the dimensions of the two 
vessels must be taken into account. But it so happens that 
the *‘Servia” isa larger ship than the ‘‘ Etruria,” the dis- 
xiacement of the former vessel being 10,960 tons, and of the 
atter 9,860 tons, or 1,100 tons less. The indicated horse- 
power of the ‘‘Servia” is 10,300, and that of the ** Etruria” 
14,321. The latter ship has 1.45 indicated horse-power per 
ton of displacement; the former a little less than 0.94 indi- 
cated horse-power per ton of displacement. 

The enormous increase in horse-power required to put on a 
knot or a fraction of a knot in speed explains the difference 
in the coal consumption of the two ships. Nor does the ad- 
ditional expense end here. It will be seen that not only can 
the ‘‘ Servia ” make a trip with 500 tons less coal than the 
‘* Etruria,” but she has available for some purpose or another 
1,100 tons more displacement. Part of that can be devoted 
to cargo, part to passenger space, even after due allowance is 
made for the greater weight of the hull. But, furthermore, 
the boilers and engines of the ‘‘ Etruria” weigh a great deal 
more than do those of the ‘‘Servia.” The more carefully 
we investigate the construction and performance of the 
two ships the clearer does it become that the price paid 
for reducing the time of transit between Liverpool aud 
New York seems to be out of all proportion to the result 

ained. If such a ship as the ‘‘ Etruria ” can be made to pay 

er way, tben the profit earned by such a vessel as the 
** Servia ” must be very large, while that earned by the ‘‘ Brit- 
annic ” ought to be colossal. We believe that the truth lies 
between the two statements, and that the fastest ships in the 
Atlantic trade are partly supported out of the earnings cf 
their slower sisters. Mr. John has hinted that the express 
Atlantic steamer of the future will carry no cargo ; and this, 
we think, is more than probable. If any ship is built to beat 
the ‘‘ Etruria,” it is clear that there will be no space left for 
cargo—engines, boilers and coal demanding every ton of dis- 
placement available. 








Proportions of English Locomotives. 
It is a noteworthy fact that however much change may be 
effected in the type of a locomotive, certain proportions appear 
to be incapable of alteration without doing harm; 2!¢ square 
feet of heating surface ought to be provided for each square 
inch of piston arca, or, what comes to the same thing, the 
area of one piston multiplied by 5 will give the proper heat- 
ing surface. Thus, the area of a 17-in. piston is 227 square 
inches, and 227 x 5 = 1,135 square feet. An 18-in. cylinder 
has an area of 254.4 ip. and 254.4 x 5 = 1,272. In like 
manner, the proper surface for 19-in. cylinders is 1,417 
square feet. Of course this is not to be regarded as a hard- 
and-fast rule, but it will be found that it is quite in accord 
with the best locomotive practice of the day, and that when 
an attempt has been made to reduce the proportion, the engines 
have not proved good steamers with heavy trains. On the 
Great Southern & Western Railway of Ireland 18-in. cylinders 
go with 1,050 ft. of surface, but the stroke is only 24 in. On 
the Great Eastern Railway we have 1,200 ft. with an 18-in. 
cylinder, 26 in. stroke, and on the Brighton Railway, 1,485 
ft., with an 1814 cylinder, 26 in. stroke. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that a boiler with too little heating sur- 
face may be made to steam better by increasing the size of 
the Groben, and we could name instances where locomotives 
have been greatly improved by having had the backs of the 
fire-boxes taken out and the fire-boxes lengthened 12 in,— 
London Engineer. 
Forty-ton Cars. 

At the Allegheny shops of the Pennsylvania Co.-have been 
built recently a number of cars especially intended to carry 
iron ore from Lake Erie, thus described by the Cleveland 
Leader and Herald: ‘‘ The car has three Findlay & Conger 
centre support trucks, two axles to the truck, and the side 
bearings ave a number of smal! iron balls laid in a slot so 
that the great weight may move with as little friction as 
possible. The body is made extremely rigid by a system of 
double and counter bracing, and the floor, instead of being 
flat, slopes sharply from the centre to the sides, practically 
dividing the car into two compartments. Each of these is in 
turn partitioned into five spaces, making the compartments 
each capable of holding 8,000 Ibs. of ore. Along the dividin 
ridge runs an iron shaft which is connected by chains wit 
doors that swing outward from the end of each space. A 
large wheel at the end of the shaft enables one man, in a few 
minutes, to unload the entire car. On accountof the extreme 
width of the cars, the Pennsylvania road refused to allow 
them east of Pittsburgh, but the orders were not issued until 





two had made the trip to Johnstown, Pa,” 
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Pu blhshed HKvery Friday, 
At 73 Broadway, New York. 


EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.— All persons connected with this paper are forbic'- 
den to ask for s under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 

















Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their ma ement, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and ially annual reports, some notice 

of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising co'- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 





GOOD PRACTICE IN BRIDGE BUYING. 

The peculiar advantage of presenting facts by a 
diagram—that it permits facts and relations to be 
grasped at once without effort which no amount of 
figures could as well oras forcibly convey—could have 
no better illustration than the diagram of the com- 
parative weights of bridges presented in another col- 
umn, which bridge-buyers especially can study with 
great profit. 

We have taken some pains to collect together on 
one plate a variety of evidence as to the weight of 
bridges, sufficient to indicate at least what we believe 
to be unquestionable, that Mr. Pegram’s formule. 
which constitute the basis of the diagram. will give 
the absolute weight of any span designed in accord- 
ance with modern American practice within a very 
small percentage, and the comparative effect of 
changes in specifications within a still smaller per- 
centage, or practically exact. In preparing such for- 
mule Mr. Pegram has unquestionably rendered the 
railroad public, as well as the engineering profession, 
a great service, which, it is to be hoped, will be ap- 
preciated and utilized. No little labor. a large expe 
rience, and access toa goodly number of actual ex- 
amples of bridges, were necessary to do this. Few of 
the engineers who are quite capable of designing 
single structures successfully would have been able to 
do the work as well, and fewer still would have had 
the inclination. 

The salient facts of importance to bridge-buyers 
which are shown may be said to be three, mentioning 
them in inverse order to their novelty and impor- 
tance : 

1, The very small economy in building double-track 
bridges instead of two independent single-track 
spans. 

2. The trifling and petty economy (from the buyer’s 
s and-point) realized by sailing close to the wind in 
the matter of the specified rolling load. 

3. Allied to the former—the unwisdom of specifying 
rolling loads in the manner now most usual. 

The first of these is very clear from the succinct 
statement of Mr. Pegram, ‘‘for double-track bridges 
at 90 per cent.” to the weight for single-track bridges. 
It is to be remembered in respect to this and every other 
detail evidenced by the diagram. that the cost of 
bridges does not by any means increase in direct ratio 
with their weight ; but neglecting any difference in 
this respect for the moment, the weight of two single- 
track spans as compared with one double-track is aS 
200 to 190, or 5 per cent. in excess. There may be in 
addition a difference in cost of masonry abutments, 
but, on the other hand, the advantage of having two 
distinct spans, if only as a safeguard against accidents, 
j8 undoubted, and quite enough to make it well worth 
while to pay 5 per cent. more for the difference, all 
other things being equal, as they very frequently are. 
The only marked exceptions are (1) very long spans, 
where the added width is a convenience and tends to 
stability, and (2) very short spans, where the greater 
weight of a single double-track structure tends to 
check vibration and so increase durability. 








Far more important than this is the evidence as to 
the very trivial economy realized by specifying light 
rolling loads. In fact, it would be difficult to exagger- 
ate the importance of the moral which may be de- 
duced from even a cursory study of the diagram, when 
it is remembered that from the first beginning of iron 
bridging until now there has been a gradual but un- 
ceasing increment in the maximum rolling load, 
which we have no reason to believe has ended yet. 
At this moment we could easily give a list of a dozen 
first-class roads, including every one of the trunk 
lines, which either have recently removed or are now 
removing or are contemplating removing large num- 
bers of ‘‘ old” iron bridges—few of them, however, 
over 20 years old—not because they are worn out, but 
because they are too light to be longer safe. That 
both the process and the cause for it will continue to 
go on, and that fully seven-eighths of the bridges now 
10 use will he removed sooner or later, either for that 
reason and noother. or because their undue lightness 
has tended to create abnormal wear under the gradual 
increment of duty, cannot reasonably be doubted. 

Under these circumstances one would naturally ex- 
pect to find that the cust of discounting in advance 
these continual increments, by building a bridge so 
much stronger than was immediately necessary that 
it was not likely to be soon too weak, would be con- 
siderable ; at least in full proportion to the increase in 
maximum load. That it is so is perhaps the common 
impression. On the contrary, we see by a glance at 
the diagram that the difference is comparatively 
trifling, and we may perhaps enforce the moral ad- 
vantageously by a few definite figures, showing how 
petty is the economy: 


‘* Typical’ Consoli- 
Consvlidation. dation. Mogul. 
For engines weighing (toms)..... ..... 86.0 80.07 138.0 
Or io the proportion of...... .. 100. 93.8 80.2 
An‘ for a load behind eng ne, per fr. 
i | ee ee nee, To 2.240 1,829 
Or in the proportion of ........... 100.0 854 73.0 
P. ec. Fr; @. 
Giving a loss per cent. in rolling load \ Engine, 6.2 19.9 
over the strongest typeof bridge «f ) Cars, 146 27.0 
{ 39 ft. 1.26 2.27 
map bs ~ 3-9 
The savivg per cent. in weight on a i a 3.53 
(not cost) of bridge is only — { 10 i yond 5 44 
for spans of....... é 1104 3.67 6.84 
f ji. 5 02 9.25 
| 20124 ft. 6.00 11.3 


Beyond these spans the comparative difference be- 
so that we have for the difference 
rolling load of the “ typical” and ordi- 
nary Consolidation type (neglecting the Mogul type) 
the following: 


comes greater, 


between a 


lron Steel. 


(201% ft 6.66 ; 
Tor spans o }320 ° 8.89 10 45 
For spans of.... 1499 « 10,23 10 45 

aig = * i1.79 10,45 


Thus even the largest spans do not increase in 
weight as fast as they increase in capacity, and on the 
shorter and more common spans an increase of only 
3 to 6 per cent. in weight gives 15 to 25 per cent. in- 
crease in carrying capacity. 

But even that is not a fair presentation of the real 
question. Even if these figures were reversed. a bridge 
which was one per cent. over strong would cost only 
two or three per cent. more, whereas, if it ever becomes 
one per cent. under strong it will cost 100 per cent, 
more, from the fact that it must be speedily rebuilt. 
From this point of view—bearing in mind that the loss 
from a little extra strength is only the excess, whereas 
the loss from a little under strength is practically the 
whole structure—the folly of sailing close to the wind 
in the rolling load assumed is made so clear that it is 
amazing that it should be, as it is, the all but univer- 
sal practice. 

Again, the weight of a bridge is only one of the ele- 
ments of its cost, and the cost does not by any means 
increase with the weight. Bridges, as railroads buy 
them, are usually for a lump sum, but as bridge man- 
ufacturers sell them, in their own private estimates, 
they are, of course, at a certain price per pound, which 
is far from fixed for all classes of structures, but may 


be said to be made up as follows : 
Cts. per Ib. 





1, Raw material, rolled and plate iron...................24 to3 
2. Work on same in sbop................ oe coescces GeO 14 
3. Transportation by rail................. .. - K%to % 
4. Falseworks and erection ... . ..... ....... ine enheek 6 tol 
5. Profit and administration... .. ....... .:.... .. ..... to 14 
Cre Oe ee eT eee T 4 to7 


The lowest of these prices are sometimes cut under, 
especially in dull times and for large orders of a simple 
class of work. For example, a large contract for the 
Suburban Rapid Transit Co. has recently been let at 
3.19 cents per pound, and much of the New York ele- 
vated work was taken at still lower ficures, while on 
the other hand fat contracts at much higher rates are 
not uncommon, as on a receat and now well known 
contract for a great railroad bridge, where a profit 
several times greater than the largest above is said to 
have been realized: but these are fair averages for 





average work in moderately good and bad times. 
-It will be seen that only items 1 and 3 above, and not’ 
always even those, increase directly with thé weight of 
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the bridge. Shop and erecting work are increased of 
course by weight, but not by any means in direct pro 
portion, and often very slightly by a moderate differ- 
ence, while profit may be anything or nothing, ac- 
cording to the times and competition. Hence, we 
may say in a general way that 10 per cent. increase in 
weight with its far larger increase in safe rolling load. 
will mean not more than 5, or at most 6, per cent. in 
the cost of the bridge to the company, and propor- 
tionately for greater or less differences of weight. 

No further proof is needed to show that common 
sense, reasonable foresight and due economy require 
an ample margin of strength in bridges, which is only 
another way of saying that an immediate and ma- 
terial reconstruction is needed of the specifications for 
rolling load which are now the rule on nearly all the 
roads which have any specifications, so far as we 
know, as well as in those put out by bridge com- 
panies and bridge engineers. How fast the world 
moves in this respect is evidenced by the drawings 
and details of the new ‘‘ Class R” locomotives of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which already exceeds the 
limits of Mr. Pegram’s ‘ typical” Consolidation 
considerably, as is evident from the following com- 


parison: 
Pegram 

Pennsylvanis Typical Con- 
Class R. solidation. 
Weight of drivers .. 102 850 Ibs 96,000 Ibs. 
On a wheel base of ....... ... 14 ft 10 in. 13% fr. 
Total weight of engine.......... 116,550 Ibs. 108,000 Ibs. 
On a wheel-base of. .... . w1k, ft. 21 ft. 


Thus it will be seen that Mr. Pegram’s ‘* typical” 
Consolidation has already become typical of nothing, 
except the still increasing increase in the weight 


of engines; for who will undertake to say 
that the limits of this process have _ been 


reached even for the Consolidation type in the Penn- 
sylvania Class R, which is not so heavy as many other 
engines of other types in use on other roads? If not, 
how absurd it is to build bridges which the changes of 
even a few years make too weak. 

Again, and in its way still more important, the in- 
crease in maximum weight of cars has been greater 
even than in weight of engines, as is well evidenced 
by the rolling-loads used by Mr. Pegram, which were 
per running foot, for 
Class VM (Mogul) ‘ 

** C(Consolidaticn) 2,2 3, 

T(heavy “ ). 3000 4 “3276 

Cars loaded to exceed the latter limit, which only 
requires 45 tons within a length of 30 feet, are, even 
now, not so very rare, and are quite certain to become 
Since, then, the car load has 
become so nearly an equivalent to the engine load, 
and since even two engines, which are always as 
sumed, cover over 100 ft., and it is frequently desir- 
able to run more than two engines close together. 


1,820 Ibs. per ft. against 2,760 Ibs. 
”» 240 s a - - © 





yearly more common. 


what object is there in assuming a_ car load 
different from and lower than the_ engine 
load? The plain answer is that there is none at all 


and that a continuous rolling load of something like 
3,300 Ibs. per running foot will give none too heavy 
bridges, leaving probably no excess over occasional 
requirements for the transportation of ordnance and 
heavy machinery, with every probability that such 
will be the normal requirements of the near future, 
when low rates, train brakes and yood couplings have 
had their natural etfect on rolling stock, and with the 
certainty that the slight excess of weight will be worth 
its cost as tending to stability and durability and as a 
safeguard against shocks from derailed trains if it 
serves no other purpose. 

In one respect only is such a specification defective, 
that it fails to make adequate provision for the con- 
centration of load on one or more driving axles, which 
produces strains on certain parts, notably in the floor 
members, in excess of what any uniform rolling load 
provides for. This difficulty is easily overcome by 
assuming a single excess load in addition to the uni- 
form rolling load, but the space which remains to us 
is too limited to discuss properly the question of roll- 
ing load specifications as they are and ought to be. 
and we must postpone it, adding instead a few words 
to illustrate how serious a danger is the underrating 
of the probable rolling load, and how persistently 
engineers give in to it : 

In the Transactions of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers for June, 1886, Mr. Joseph M. Wi son, late 
Engineer of Bridges and Buildings for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, gives a proposed new form of specifi- 
cation for that road which is one of the most elaborate 
in use, and certainly one of the most careful as respects 
rolling load. It specifies three different types of en- 
gines on which the strain sheet must be based, and 
two of these were explicitly “typical” engines, which 
it was not expected to exceed. 

Yet in this very issue we illustrate an engine for the 
same line, adopted since the specifications were pre- 
pared, which considerably exceeds these limits, indi- 
cating that a chief defect in the specifications was 13 
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sailing too close to the wind in this respect; but al- 
though 17 different engineers found considerably 
more than 17 different reasons to criticise the specifi- 
cations, not one criticised them on this ground; and 
one engineer of deserved high standing (Mr. G. Bous- 
caren) explicitly states that *‘ the live load adopted is 
not likely to be exceeded in the near future ;” which 
was exceeded considerably within six months ! 








THE SILVER CREEK CATASTROPHE. 


Unless the short remainder of the year should be un_ 
usually disastrous, this week bas seen the worst 
catastrophe of the year, and in fact the worst since 1880, 
in which year two accidents of a very similar nature to 
that on Tuesday of this week occurred. with even 
greater loss of life—that at May’s Landing, on the 
Philadelphia & Atlantic, Aug. 11, in which 28 were 
killed and 47 injured, and that near Pittsburgh, Oct. 9 
jn which 32 were killed and 17 injured. Since 1880 the 
only very notable collision which has occurred was 
that at Spuyten Duyvil, Jan. 13, 1882, in which 8 were 
killed and 16 injured. 

In this week’s accident at Silver Creek, on the 
‘* Nickel-Plate,” there appear to have been 23 killed 
and 14 injured, or 37 in all, out of a total of about 40 
in the car to which all the injuries were confined— 
the smoking car. The only accident of this year 
which is at all comparable to it in seriousness was that 
at West Deerfield, Mass., April 7, in which 10 were 
killed, 35 injured and three only escaped uninjured 
out of a total of 48 on the train, but that accident, as 
we noted in our issue of April 17, was the most fatal of 
any accident in the United States since Ashtabula, 
Dec. 29, 1876, which was in any way chargeable to 
mechanical defects of structure, or, we might probably 
have added, to defects of equipment. At least we can- 
not recall or discover any accident since 1876 in which 
defects of either structures or equipment caused so 
serious a result as that at West Deerfield, which 
would certainly be very gratifying and creditable, if 
there were not so many of a minor character to regret. 

Accidents due to negligence in operation or direct 
disobedience of orders are at once more common and 
more fatal, and the accident at Silver Creek again 
illustrates that a frightfully large proportion of them 
happen to excursion trains. Both of the two accidents 
of 1880 mentioned above were likewise to excursion 
trains; and considering the very small proportion of 
such trains to regular passenger trains, and the fre- 
quency of accidents to them, it is probably quite safe 
to say that their chances of accident are from ten to 
twenty times as great as those to a regular train, and 
the chances of injury to a particular passenger per- 
haps greater. 

The cause of the Silver Creek accident is as yet 
somewhat obscure, but the fact that the engineer of 
one of the train, ran away after the collision lends 
support to the apparent evidence that it was a case of 
direct disobedience or forgetfulness of orders. The 
train was avery heavy one, consisting of 14 fully-loaded 
cars. It was, as so often happens, ‘‘ pulling around a 
curve” at about eight miles an hour just beyond the 
point to which it had orders, when it met a freight 
running at 30 miles an hour, with a clear right to the 
road, but hastening to make its meeting point—and the 
meeting point came just a little too soon. 

Then came in the secondary cause for the accident. 
As is particularly apt to be the case with excursion 
trains, the rolling stock was somewhat miscellaneous. 
“The baggage car coupling was higher than the 
smoking car,” with the natural result that it the latter 
furnished the point of least resistance when the colli- 
sion came. The baggage car mounted at once over the 
platform of the smoker, and telescoped the latter at 
the level of the top of the seats, killing or maiming 
every one in it who did not have the good fortune to 
be thrown to the floor. The whole force of the col- 
lision was therefore expended on crushing the en- 
gines and these two cars. At the rear of the train 
‘the shock was not felt much,” nor wasasingle wheel 
derailed. 

This result is singularly similar to that in another 
great collision, at Jackson, Mich., Oct. 10, 1879, in 
which 15 were killed and 29 injured, nearly all immi- 
grants in a single forward car. The speed in that case 
also was not high, and the passenger cars better pro- 
tected by baggage cars; but unhappily it availed 
nothing. The two engines remained together near 
the track. The following baggage and express car; 
instead of telescoping each other, mounted over the 
two engines and were not much smashed. The fol- 
lowing smoker, which was nearly empty, butted hard 
against the engine and “rising from its trucks” tele- 
scoped the following heavily-loaded immigrant car in 

which most of the loss of life occurred. The next fol- 
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the passengers in the following sleepers did not wake 
up. 
That this should be so is not really so surprising, 
for, terrible as is telescoping for those who suffer 
thereby, a gentler way of stopping a train within a 
distance of two or three car-lengths could not well 
be than by the breakage in detail of the really light 
timbers of a car, after telescoping has once begun. 
It was noted at the Burlington brake tests by those 
who had been through collisions before, that the 
shock of the emergency stops was really far worse 
to the senses than even a collision, the reason being 
that although the shock was of course less, it was 
transmitted direct to the “sufferer,” without any in- 
termediate giving way of parts. 
What might have happened in this latest collision 
had their been no inequality in draw-gear to provoke 
telescoping, it is of course impossible to say; but there 
is at least a reasonable chance that there would have 
been no telescoping. The shock throughout the train 
would have been far greater, some of the cars and per- 
haps half the train would bave been derailed, and 
more general breakage and general bruising and alarm 
might have resulted, but the aggregate result would 
almost certainly have been less disastrous. That 
telescoping should be deliberately provoked by having 
passenger draw-gear ata different level at this late 
day, is something which ought not to be, and which it 
is to be hoped that this collision many tend to prevent. 
It is easy to see why accidents due to gross negli_ 
gence or forgetfulness should be so much more fre- 
quent with irregular trains. Habit is a great safe- 
guard. The man who runs thesame train at the same 
hour past the same meeting points every day in the 
year, gets the routine of his duties ground into him. 
If something exceptional comes up occasionally, that 
exceptional thing only is a real burden upon his atten- 
tion. The rest of his duties, like reading and writing, 
come by nature, and he is therefore less likely to for- 
get the single exceptional thing at the wrong time. 
But to the crew of an extra train everything is ex- 
ceptional and nothing is a matter of habit, and this 
difficulty is complicated by the fact that extras are an 
inferior class, and the natural tendency and the usual 
practice of dispatchers is to favor the regular trains, 
to the extent at least that the onus of avoiding disaster 
rests rather more on the special than on the regular. 
To a certain extent this is natural and unavoidable, 
but we have continual practical evidence that the 
burden is dangerously in exeess of the capacity for 
caution of the crews, and it is worthy of serious con- 
sideration whether something cannot and ought not 
to be done to favor them, at least in the practice of 
dispatches, if not in general orders. 








NEW THROUCH LINES FROM THE WEST TO 
CHICAG 





The reports are repeated that the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe intends to construct a line of its own from 
Kansas City to Chicago. Some time ago surveys were 
suspended on a proposed line in Illinois because, so it 
was said, the Atchison had bought the charter to make 
it part of a line to Chicago, and it seems probable that 
it is seriously considering such a project. It certainly 
ought not to be necessary for that company to build a 
line some 500 miles long through a country already 
very fully supplied with railroads in order to get work 
done with four or five railroads already in operation 
are entirely capable of doing. It is much to be feared 
that the multiplication of lines west of Chicago 
will result in serious trouble before long. These com- 
panies are now the most profitable group of lines in 
the country, counting by dividends, but they cannot 
bear indefinite multiplication without such a subdi- 
vision of the traffic of the country they serve as will 
reduce the profits of some of them materially, These 
railroads are in a country which has grown very fast, 
but their earnings do not increase except when they 
have made great additions to their mileage. and 
though several pay as large dividends now as ever, 
nearly all of them earned very much larger profits per 
share of stock a few years ago than they do now. Thesix 
great companies with systems extending westward 
from Chicago—the Milwaukee & St. Paui, the Chicago 
& Northwestern, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Chicago & 
Alton and the Illinois Central—have had in the aggre- 
gate the following mileage, gross earnings and earn- 
ings per mile in each of the last six years : 


-——-Gross — 
Year. Miles. Total. er mile. 
, 12,145 $84,631,533 $7.792 
Ps 04s:00s0s00e8 13 787 95,356,505 6.916 
Ses 14.962 99,178,612 6,629 
16BB..... .00-.0-50. BERG 109,201,684 6.962 
tA nwssbnns 16,332 105,563,684 6,462 
Se 16,538 107,968,079 6,529 








lowing car was not seriously injured, and many of 


by the public at large—that the profits of these rail- 
roads should continue exceptionally large, as they 
doubtless were in 1880; but the downward course has 
been so rapid that we may reasonably fear the accel- 
eration to it likely to result from the construction of 
lines for the through traffic which must inevitably 
divert more or less local traffic from the old roads. 
These six great companies added 36 per cent. to their 
mileage from 1880 to 1885, and gained 14 per cent. in 
earnings, and in that time there were but two 
important additions to the competitors for the 
through traffic to and from Chicago—the Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul’s line to Council Bluffs and 
the Wabash. Since 1883, with an increase of 54 percent. 
in mileage, there has been a decrease of 2% per cent. in 
earnings. Now we have three new lines opened 
between Chicago and St. Paul, and one, and possibly 
two (if the Atchison builds), to Kansas City. These 
will ke, on a small scale, tothe old lines much what 
the West Shore was to the New York Central, taking 
from them both through and local traffic. The diver- 
sion, it must be remembered, cannot be nearly so great 
as that with which the New York Central was threaten- 
ed by the West Shore, because the through traffic on 
any route west of Chicago is very small in comparison 
with that between New York and Buffalo; it isalready 
much divided, and the through lines themselves form 
comparatively a small part of the entire systems or 
the larger companies. The Milwaukee & St. Paul, fof 
instance, is now working nearly 5,000 miles of rail- 
road, and if its share of the St. Paul and Minneapolis 
business, which passes over 410 miles of its road, 
should be greatly reduced, it would not matter so 
much as if the through traffic passed over nearly two- 
thirds of its mileage, as in the case of the New York 
Central. 

The same may be said of the local traffic, except 
that new lines between the Mississippi River, like 
the Illinois Central’s new Chicago-Rockford line, or 
a large part of the proposed Atchison line, will pass 
through a country where the traffic is heavier, for an 
equal area, than the average for the Chicago systems. 
As, however, the railroads are there very close to- 
gether, the limitation of the territory from which the 
new lines can draw traffic may offset the greater 
amount of traffic per square mile. In Illinois there is 
on the average a mile of railroad to six square miles 
of area, and when railroads are but six miles 
apart, a new one coming between them may 
not get as much traffic from a very popu- 
lous and productive country as a line in 
a thinly peopled territory with no other railroad within 
15 or 20 miles. This makes the prospects of success of 
any new through line very dubious, if it has to depend 
upon the traffic which the new road by itself can at- 
tract—such a line as the Minnesota & Northwestern, 
built through from Minneapolis to Chicago. This, 
however, is the only new line of the kind. The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Northern comes nearest to it, but 
120 miles of the line to Chicago and about 300 miles of 
the line to St. Louis, of which it will form part, are 
already in operation, and the new line is through a 
country where the railroads are not so crowded 
—but where local traffic is thinner also. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, ifit builds an entirely new 
line, will have the difficulty respecting local traffic, 
but its great system west of the Missouri River will in- 
sure it a large through traffic. The Wisconsin Central 
has had to build but a little more road to bring its sys- 
tem to Chicago, and the Milwaukee & St. Paul’s 
Kansas City line will require only about 200 to be built 
out of the 500 miles of its length from Chicago. More- 
over, these new railroads will not be very costly 
though much more costly than the average of the new. 
railroads built by the Chicago companies, because they 
will have to compete with the best railroads in the 
West, and cannot do so unless they can offer 
approximately equal service. But the addition to the 
interest charges of the old companies on account of 
the new lines will not be very great, except in the 
case of the Atchison, which would have to build about 
500 miles of road, much of it over the somewhat 
difficult country of North Missouri, and secure an en- 
trance into Chicago, which latter will require either 
a large expenditure of capital, or a large yearly rental 
for the use of some line already built. Therefore the 
building of these lines is not likely to have so great an 
effect as the construction of the two new lines to 
Buffalo had, though in one very important particular 
it may have even a greater effect—namely, on the 
rates. The through rates were already so low when 
the West Shore was built that it was not likely to 
have any permanent effect on them. There is (and 
ought to be) more margin between the cost and the aver 


5| age through rates west of Chicago, though this margin 
grows smaller and smaller as time passes, and from one 





Now it was not to be expected nor desired—that is, 


of the most important traffic centres has been yery 
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greatly reduced recently by the competition of Lake 
Superior, which wili tend to reduce rates from places 
further ,outh. Now the prosperity of the Chicago 
railroads depends on their getting higher rates than 
the railroads east and south of them. When their 
traffic has grown sufficiently they may be able to 
prosper with rates from Kansas City, Omaha and Min- 
neapolis no higher per ton per mile than the rates 
from Chicago to New York over the trunk lines. The 
danger is that they may be compelled to make the 
trunk line rates before they have anything like the 
trunk-line traffic. 

It sometimes seems strange that a great railroad 
system like the Atchison does not oftener build its 
own outlet, since it can control at once so large an 
amount of through traffic. But there have been 
many more cases of old lines pushing westward to 
new traffic centres than eastward to old ones, This is 
not so strange as it may seem at first sight, however. 
When the great bulk of the traftic of a system passes 
beyond its main terminus (for most railroad systems 
have a main terminus at one end and many termini 
at the other), then it does usually insist on having 
its own line as far as the great mass of traffic 
goes. The Pennsylvania would not rest until it had 
its own line to New York; and even the Baltimore & 
Ohio, whose traffic mostly stops short of that place, 
insists on going there. The Miiwaukee & St. Paul 
would build from Milwaukee to Chicago, and the 
Wisconsin Central, with a very much smaller system, 
has followed it. But the immense Chicago systems 
do not even talk of having independent outlets to 
New York; and hitherto great systems west of Kan- 
sas City, Omaha: nd St. Paul have trusted to other 
roads to take their traffic to and from Chicago. It 
will be found, we think, that when the main 
terminus (on this side of the continent usually the 
eastern terminus) is itself a great distributing point, 
or a port whence the traffic is largely transferred from 
cars to vessel, the corporation has been content to re- 
main there. The freight brought to Chicago, for in- 
stance, is distributed all over the country, and espe_ 
cially all over that part of the country north of the 
Ohio and the Potomac—the territory of the Eastern 
trunk lines and their immediate connectiony, though 
an immense quantity is carried through to the sea- 
board. Now if the Milwaukee & St. Paul or the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy had a line of its own from 

- Chicago to New York—say the Michigan Central and 
the New York Central—it would still have to depend 
upon other trunk lines to reach the places to which a 
very large part of its traffic goes, and those other lines, 
receiving no through traffic from it, would prefer to 
take supplies for their local points from those roads 
which gave them a share of their through traffic, and 
especially would so far as they could give them the 
west-bound freight to competing points west of Chi- 
cago. Thus there would be much to lose as well 
as something to gain by controlling an outlet to 
the East. We call to mind but one instance 
where a company has had a great system on both sides 
of a great traffic centre—namely, the Wabash, at St. 
Louis, and it is not certain that this has been of ad- 
vantage to it, or that the course of the traffic of the 
lines west of St. Louis has been much different from 
what it was when their terminus was at St. Louis. 
And St. Louis is not to the same extent as Chicago a 
great distributing market. The cotton and live stock 
are transferred there, and a great many hogs are 
packed there, but the grain toa great extent only 
passes through it. 

But it remains a question what piaces are distribut- 
ing centres to such an extent as to make them good 
railroad termini. Chicago and St. Louis have proved 
themselves to be such. Are Kansas City, Omaha, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis? As to the last two places 
(which must be counted as one terminus), there is 
little doubt that they are, though two great systems 
have lines on each side. The grinding of wheat at 
Minneapolis, and, mors than that, the cheap trans- 
portation of Lake Superior, seem to have de- 
termined that a system with a terminus there 
and on Lake Superior will not find it necessary 
to control a line to Chicago. The fact that the North- 
western and the Milwaukee & St. Paul have lines west 
of St. Paul that may come into conflict with the 
Northern Pacific and the Manitoba makes it possible, 
however, that the last-named companies may some 
time think it best to go to Chicago. 


Omaha is very much less of a distributing centre. 
the grainis not ground there, few hogs are packed 
there, it has no water outlet, and the cattle which rest 
jn the stockyards are for the most part consigned 
through to Chicago. When the railroads east of 
Omaha had no lines west of the Missouri, the Union 
Pacific was probably better off than if it had a line of 
its own; now one company has a great system south 


of it, and another a parallel line about 600 miles 
long north of it, and a third is building lines in 
Nebraska. If the Union Pacific had been in a 
position where it could command capital, and 
its future was assured, it would very probably 
have had its own line to Chicago before this time, 
though it is dependent on its eastern connections to a 
much greater extent than the Northern Pacific or the 
Manitoba, because a much larger part of the traffic 
which it carries—the Denver and the Utah as well as 
the transcontinental traffic—is competitive, and if it 
had a line of its own to Chicago the other Chicago 
roads would doubtless exchange such of this traffic as 
they could command (which is most of the west- 
bound traffic) with the Union Pacific’s competitors. 

Kansas City isa great packing town and a great 
cattle market, and this makes it much more a dis- 
tributing centre than Omaha is, and its new short line 
to Memphis tends to make it more so. A very 
large part of the traffic brought there, however, goes 
directly through without transfer, and the route of 
most of this could be controlled by the line on which 
the traffic arises. So far asthe Atchison is concerned, 
moreover, it probably has much less through traffic 
than the Union Pacific that could be diverted from it 
to acompetitor by its present eastern connections. By 
far the larger part of the freight which it receives from 
them goes to local points on its own lines, though it has 
been making a special effort of late to secure transconti- 
nenial traffic. It would therefore have less to lose by 
having a line of its own, though we do not feel sure 
that it would not lose as much as it would gain. Its 
position is being made more unsatisfactory by the 
lines which St. Louis and Chicago railroads are build- 
ing into its territory, and it is conceivable that an out- 
let of its own may become indispensable to it. 

If so it would be best if it should unite with one of the 
existing lines. The ouly one small enough for the pur- 
pose is the Chicago & Alton, and it has been proposed 
that the Atchison should purchase its stock as the Penn- 
sylvania did the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more, issuing a collateral trust bond, having a very low 
rate of interest to obtain the purchase money. {t would 
seem that it could better afford to pay a very high 
price for this stock than to build a line of its own, but 
it is not probable that it could get it for anything like 
the current quotations on the stock exchange. There 
is reason to believe that the large holders of Chicago 
& Alton stock have been sounded on this subject, but 
there are no signs that anything has come of it. 











The Crops of 1886, 





The crop report of the Department of Agriculture 
for September says that the spring wheat crop turned 
out considerably better than was expected in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Dakota, but not so well in Nebras- 
ka. The average for the whole country is reported 
at 84, against 80 reported Aug. 7, and the average 
yield is more than 11 bushels per acre and may reach 
114, which former would give 123,000,000 bushels. The 
winter wheat also has yielded better than was reperted 
before threshing, probably about 124 bushels per acre 
on the average, or 309,000,000. The Department puts 
the yield of both at 80 or 90 millions more than last 
year, however, which is 437 to 447 millions. Though 
the gain over last year is nearly 25 per cent., the crop is 
nevertheless a small one, the production for seven 
years having been in millions of bushels: 

1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1888. 1884. 1885. 
459.5 498.5 380.3 54.2 421.0 5128 357.0 

The average of these seven years is 4474 millions. 
The wheat acreage, however, has not increased, but 
was smaller this year than in any other since 1879, and 
very little more than in that year. 

The average condition of corn, reported at 81 Aug. 
1, had fallen to 77 Sept. 1. The greatest of the corn 
states all have very light crops, the average condition 
being 72 in Illinois, 67 in Iowa, 62 in Missouri and 
Kansas, and 68 in Nebraska. This 1s a much more 
serious matter than the poorness of tlie spring wheat 
crop. 

The corn acreage was much the largest ever known, 
and in these states covered several times as many acres 
as the wheat crop. Last year, when the yield was 
good, these five states produced 995 million bushels of 
corn, which was more than half the production of the 
whole United States, while they produced but 83 mil- 
lions of wheat. This exaggerates the difference, how- 
ever, for they had a wretched yield of wheat and a 
good yield of corn last year. The statement that they 
had 30,815,300 acres of corn against 8,272,000 of wheat 
tells the story better. 

In Indiana and Ohio, which are also important corn 
states, the yield is good, and so it is in Kentucky. 
For the whole country a yield of 21 bushels per acre, 
or about 1,600 millions in all, is indicated, against 264 





bushels per acre and 1,936 millions in all last year. 


The decrease of 336 millions of bushels of corn in value 
is probably something like twice as great as the increase 
of 80 or 90 millions in wheat. We have had but two 
good yield of corn for six years, the yearly produc- 
tion having been, in millions of bushels: 


1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
1,755 1,717 1,194 1,617 1,551 1,795 1,936 


The crop of 1884, to be sure, was 2 per cent. 
greater than that of 1879, but the acreage was near- 
ly 12 per cent. greater, the corn acreage having in- 
creased every year but one, and being this year 2} per 
cent. greater than last year and 21 per cent. more than 
in 1879. The yield per acre of 1879 would give 2,120 
million bushels this year, and even the yield of last 
year would have given 1,984 millions. 

This light corn crop must considerably affect the 
earnings of most of the railroads west of Chicago 
and St. Louis next year. 

Oats have turned out pretty well, but not as well as 
was thought a month ago. The light corn crop makes 
them especially valuable. Barley is an average crop. 

Cotton on the whole improved in August, in spite of 
a decided decline in Texas and Arkansas. The de- 
partment says that the plant is vigorous, and with a 
favorable fall there may be an average crop, which 
would be, probably, less than to last year’s. 

The number of hogs fur fattening is reported as 6 
per cent. less than last year, which seems remarkable 
in view of the large corn crop last year, which en- 
couraged hog-raising, but in view of the short corn 
crop it is not much to be regretted. 

Thus this cannot be called a good year for crops. 
Taking everything together the production has been 
somewhat greater than in 1883, and very much greater 
than in 1881, but less than in any other year since 
1878. This being so, it is difficult to see how the pres- 
ent large railroad earnings of Western roads at least 
can be long maintained. 








Grain Shipments down the Mississippi. 








A report of shipments of grain down the Mississippi 
by the barges is published as explaining why rail sbip- 
ments of grain from St. Louis have been no larger this 
year. The barge shipments are reported to have been 
5,993,652 for the eight months ending with August, and 
the Cleveland Plaindealer, commenting thereon, says 
the business is ‘‘ two or three times that done during 
aby previous six months,” and that ‘‘with the possibil- 
ities now discovered the situation becomes more serious 
for the rail carriers.” 

So far are the river shipments from being two or 
three times as great this year asever before, they are 
less than in 1883, and a great deal less than in 1881. 
For the last six years the total shipments of grain 
down the Mississippi for the eight months ending with 
August have been : 








Year. Bushels. | Year. Bushels. 
| rrr: vit dk: Sree | ee 
DeGsddee batwicse duck yp OG eee eee 6,864,397 
ee ere eee fe | peers 7,189,113 
Meanwhile the total receipts at St. Louis were: 
Year. Bushels. | Year. Bushels. 
ee Se ere eg 
Rae fo SO aaa Cl UT 
cok cnieainnka’ 5h SOOT MII Cibniicnwtoncan’ ase 26,878,777 


Of course a large amount of grain received at St. 
Louis is consumed there. A great deal of wheat is 
ground there, and very little of that goes down the 
river. The difference between the smallest (1882) 
river shipments and those of this Syear is 2,317,500 
bushels. The river shipments last year, when 
the rail rates were lowest, being from 5 to 10 
cents per 100 lbs. lower than this year for all but 
a few weeks, were 325,000 bushels less than this 
year. It is certainly true that when there is 
any grain to export, less will go down the river 
when rail rates to the East are very low than when 
they are higher. A 15-cent rail rate on grain tends 
to destroy river shipments as well as lake shipments, 
but it lacks much of doing either. With such a rate 
this year possibly the river shipments would have been 
2,000,000 bushels less than they actually were ; but 
the railroad would not have made anything on the 
traffic thus gained, and would 1 ave lost the profit they 
have made on what they actually did carry, so that 
they ought to be able to see 900,000 bushels a month 
go down the Mississippi with great equanimity. 

But the river shipments ceased to be large months 
ago, having been made chiefly while lake navigation 
was closed. During the five months ending with May 
they amounted to 5,430,476 bushels (1,086,095 per 
month); while for the last three months they have 
been only 1,758,637 bushels (586,212 per month.) This 
may be a considerable fraction of the St. Louis ship- 
ments, but it is an insignificant part of the total North- 
western shipments, for during these three months 
they have been 59,844,000 bushels, so that the river 





shipments were less than 3 percent. of them. Just 
now they are favored as they have rarely been before 
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by high lake and canal rates, but they do not as yet 
show any tendency to increase. 








The attempted blowing up of an interlocking signal 
tower at Chicago this week, and its actual serious in- 
jury, indicate that the employed as well as the em- 
ployers , have detected in this new agency an impor- 
tant means of defence against the sudden annoyance 
and interruption of traffic which comes from strikes. 
The matter has not been much talked about in the 
papers, but the switchmen’s strikes at Chicago, St. 
Louis and elsewhere, gave a very decided boom to the 
interlocking switch and signal business, which still 
continues. The assistance to be derived from such 
mechanism in case of a strike was very conspicuously 
illustrated at St. Louis, and contributed greatly toa 
settlement of the difficulties there. Almost immedi- 
ately inquiries began to come in for further interlock- 
ing mechanism, and since the Chicago difficulties 
these inquiries have been more definite and more posi- 
tive, until now the prospect is that more interlocking 
apparatus will be set up in the ensuing year than in 
any year before. 

Experience in England makes it almost certain that 
this movement will continue with increasing impetus 
until it will be the rule and not the exception that 
every grade crossing, junction and yard of any im- 
portance whatever will be operated by interlocking 
apparatus. That it is greatly for the interest of all 
parties cannot be doubted. Asasafeguard alone it is 
worth many times its cost at crossings and junctions, 
and although this is less important in yards, yet when 
the money saving as well is taken into account, the 
argument in favor of using interlocking at all such 
points, where any considerable traffic is to be handled, 
is vastly the stronger. 


The companies which belonged to the Western Traf- 
fic Association, namely, those with lines between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis on the east, and Council Bluffs, 
Omaha and common points in Nebraska on the west, 
came to an agreement last Wednesday, after long- 
protracted negotiations, during which many difficul- 
ties were presented. So far as the discussions have 
become public, the chief difficulties regarded set- 
tlements under the old agreement, and the divi- 
sion of the range cattle business. The Wabash was 
much behind in the old pool, and was anxious that set- 
tlements should be made according to the old agree- 
ment down to the time the new one takes effect, 
though for months no attention had been paid to that 
agreement in maintaining rates, etc. The Chicago 
& Northwestern would not agree to a division of the 
range cattle, which it secures by its new line to Fort 
Fetterman, which reaches the heart of the cattle 
country. The Wabash gave way on the question of 
settlements, so far as to leave that for after consider- 
ation; and the range cattle question was settled by 
removing the boundary from the north-and-south 
line through Valentine, Brady Island and Indianola, 
about 260 miles west, to Laramie City and Douglass, 
the latter the terminus of the Northwestern's new 
line. The agreement is for five years, and is for a 
division of the gross earnings. 

Most of the companies interested in the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis traffic are parties to this new Western 
agreement, and their success in this makes very 
probable similar success in reorganizing the North- 
western Association on the same basis. 








That the day is near at hand when aluminium will 
play an important practical part in the arts is indi- 
cated by many concurrent signs just now, one of the 
greatest of which is that the largest dynamo in the 
world has been built for producing it, from designs of 
Mr. C. F. Brush, for the Cowles Electric Smelting and 
Aluminium Co., of Cleveland, O. It converts about 
400 horse-power into electricity, running at 430 revo- 
lutions per minute. Large works have likewise been 
erected near Bremen for producing aluminium by an 
analogous yet somewhat different electrical process, 
and the scientific journals of the world are now full of 
the subject, and generally speak in a most hopeful way 
of the outlook. 

It does not yet satisfactorily appear that the price 
can be reasonably expected to be brought so low as to 
very seriously modify the coarser metallic processes 
which deal with large masses of metal, but the pecul- 
iar property which aluminium possesses of adding 
vastly to the strength and durability of the more com- 
mon metals when admixed with them in only a small 
Proportion will greatly facilitate its introduction on a 
large scale should the price fall even moderately low, 
while its light weight, ductility, non-corrosive quali- 
ties, low melting point, great strength and ease of 
casting or melting will speedily bring it into wide 
use for the finer metallic arts should its price be. 
Come reasonable. For engineering instruments, 





for example, it would be an almost ideal ma- 
terial, and save the wear on the shoulders of many a 
tyroin field-work. There is as yet, however, a plenti- 
ful lack of positive evidence as to what its price may 
fall to, but as the ore (common clay) is, next to silica, 
the most abundant of all materials and as power for 
producing the necessary strong electric current may 
be had at many points very cheaply, there certainly 
are interesting possibilities in the new processes. A 
bridge of aluminium, of any considerable span, would 
not need to weigh more than a fifth to a tenth or even 
a twentieth of an iron bridge of the same strength, so 
that'a considerable price could be afforded for it, espe- 
cially for making the alloys with larger quantities of 
iron and other metals which have properties closely 
resembling the pure metal. 





The through shipments from New York over the 
trunk lines were, after all, not much affected by the 
new ‘‘ cotton piece goods” rate which went into effect 
Aug. 27, the total shipments at that rate in the first 
four days having been but 187 tons, out of total ship- 
ments of about 17,000 tons. The shipments have in- 
creased in August from week to week, but not very 
fast, the average for the last ten days having been 
3,460 tons per day, against 3,200 in the first 21 days. 
For the whole month of August the New York 
shipments have been 
1880. 1881. 1882 1883. 1884. 1885. 1888. 
92,042 120,886 135,862 96,991 101,040 106,447 101,988 
The comparison is favorable to this year, for last 
year the rates were about 45 per cent., and in 1881 and 
1882 about 30 per cent. lower than now, and last year 
at least very much more freight was diverted from 
the canal by these rates than the excess over this 
year’s shipments. The shipments were nearly the 
same as in 1884, when rates were fairly maintained 
and there is nowhere any indication of the great 
growth in trade, compared with previous years, which 
has been hoped for. The gain over July, however, 
was much larger than in 1884 or 1885, the July and 
August shipments having been 








1880 1882. 1883 1884. 1885. 1886. 
July ... .....78193 79,464 81959 92,222 102,397 86,738 
August.... . 92,042 115,862 96,991 107, ,040 106,447 101,958 
+ in August. 13,849 36,398 15,032 8,818 ~ 4,050 15,256 


In 1882 the July shipments were made very small 
by an advance in rates, made known early, which 
caused freight to be hurried forward in June and 
earlier that otherwise would not have been shipped 
till July. 

For the eight months ending with August the New 
York shipments have been : 





Year Tons. Tons. 
ee 680,247 788 387 
Da iesy cdeudekaae 720,42: 788,890 
a 1,015.893 722,021 
1883. 688,460 


Thus the shipments this year have been a twelfth 
less than in 1885 or 1884, 29 per cent. less than in 1882, 
when the business was carried at extremely low rates 
for six of the eight months, but nearly as great as in 
1881, when rates were pretty well maintained until 
into August, and greater than in 1882 or 1883. 








Twenty-four railroads report their August earnings 
this week, all small roads except the New York Cen- 
tral, as may be known, since the 23 earned together: 


1886. 1885. Increase. P. c. 
August earn.......... $2,918,284 $2,678,612 $239,672 9.0 


The 38 reporting last week earned more than six 
times as much, and gained 154 per cent. 

Still, all the railroads reporting this week except 
five had an increase in earnin gs, the decreases being 2 
per cent. by the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 4} by 
the Mobile & Ohio, 9% by the South Carolina Division 
of the Richmond & Danville, 16 by the Columbia & 
Greenville, and 11% by the St. Louis & Terre Haute 
Main Line. Few of the gains ure very large, except 
that of the New York Central, the Cincinnati, Wash- 
ington & Baltimore gaining 303° per cent., the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe 18}, the Marquette & On- 
tonagon 20, the Memphis & Charleston 24, and 
the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas 44 per cent. The 
New York Central’s gain cannot be given correctly, 
because the report includes the West Shore’s earnings 
this year but not last. As the West Shore earned but 
$1,101,931 in the three months ending with September 
last year, we may be sure that the earnings were 
not more than $450,000 in August, when traffic 
was much lighter than in September. This added to 
the New York Central’s earnings reported for that 
month makes the comparison for the united roads: 


1886. 1885. Increase. P.c. 
Earnings $2,980,974 $2,400,194 $580 ,784 24.2 


Including this, the earnings of the 62 railroads that 
have reported so far were, in August : 


Increase. 


P. c. 
$3,282,524 15.7 


1886. 1885. 
Earnings.......... $24,222,746 $20,939,822 
which is a very large gain indeed. 

The earnings reported for the first week of September 
nearly all show gains, but generally not quite so large 





as the August gains. 


August Breadstuffs Exports-CGreat Growth of Balti- 
more Flour Exports. 





The breadstuffs exports last August were very much larger 
than last year, but less than in any previous year recently, 
and not nearly so large as in some other years. For six years 
they have been : 


All grains 
Flour, bbls. Wheat, bu. Corn, bu. and flour, bu. Mtr a 
1881.... 598.876 14,378,074 6, 704, 984 24,011 048 $25,547,521 
1882.... 683,491 20,868,199 269,128 24, 416, 040 28 rth 320 
1883.... 697,674 9,950,588 5,736,627 19,399,951 18.816,129 
1884. 752,145 12,373.402 1,599,293 17,.728.828 16,519 044 
1885.... 565.613 3,187,668 3,018,000 7,025 895 7,709,950 
1886.... 975,814 11,367,763 1 "435,123 17,354,080 15,116,881 


The total exports (bushels) were nearly 2!¢ times as great 
as last year, and the value twice as great; but both quantity 
and value were less than in 1884 and much less than in pre- 
vious years, the quantity being 7,000,000 bushels and the 
value $13,800,000 less than in 1882. It is noticeable thatthe 
flour exports were very much larger than ever before in 
August. They made nearly 30 per cent. of the total export 
values. The flour and wheat shipments together were the 
largest since 1882, though they follow two successive light 
wheat harvests, testifying to the large accumulated surplus 
and the general conviction of holders that prices would not 
rise much. 

Last August, the exports of wheat from Baltimore were 
very nearly as great as from New York, 27.1 per cent. of 
the total wheat exports going fromeach. This is not very 
remarkable when there has been a good winter wheat crop, 
but Baltimore also exported nearly as much flour as New 
York, which is very unusual indeed. In August, 
cent. of the flour exports went from Baltimore, 
Boston, and 29.6 from New York. Last year only 314 per 
cent. of the August flour exports were from Baltimore, 
while 2114 per cent. went from Boston and 4014 per cent. 
from New York. Last year Baltimore exported but half a*® 
much flour as Philadelphia; this year nearly seven times as 
much. 

For the two months July and August the course of exports 
has been somewhat similar, the flour exports having been : 


22.8 per 
25.2 from 


1886. N.Y. Boston. Phila. Balt. U.S. 
Barrels «+ee+ee-062,775 456.765 59,950 491, 0: 38) «(1,952,781 
P.c of total . reer - 28.8 23.4 3.1 TED . secsesece 

1885 
Baseeis.. . 452.188 257.135 75,784 81, a4 1,162,233 
P.c. of total. ..... 38.9 22.1 S = § Feary mecveccnes 


Thus it is from New York that the grain of Ma coat has 
been chiefly obtained, Philadelphia having little to lose, and 
Boston having as large a share as last year. 

It might be supposed that a good winter wheat crop would 
favor flour exports from Baltimore as it does wheat exports ; 
but, in fact, in 1882, when the wheat exports were largest» 
and when the flour exports of Baltimore in August were the 
largest they have been until this year, these flour exports 
were only 51,033 barrels, against 222.468 this year. This 
exceptional flour export movement trom Baltimore began in 
April. In the first three months of this year it exported 
178,031 barrels, which was 1014 per cent. of the total ex- 
ports. Since then in successive months the Baltimore ex- 
ports have been : 


April. May. June. July. August. 
Barrels........ 135,143 114,525 176.774 268.570 222,468 
F.c.of total.. 19.2 13.0 21.7 27.5 22.8 


It should be said, however, that there was in the first half 
of 1885 also a time when flour exports from Baltimore were 
unusually large. For the six months ending with June in 
that year, they were 787,431 barrels, and 14 per cent. of the 
total flour exports, being a much greater quantity, though a 
smaller proportion of the total exports, than in the first haif 
of this year. But the summer exports from Baltimore have 
been several times as great this year as ever before, the occa- 
sion for which is not easy to discover. 











The career of a high Enzlish railroad officer may be 
traced in a sketch of the life of Mr. J. P. Knight, General 
Manager of the London, Brighton & South Coast Railway, 
who died last July. He began his railroad career in 1842, 
at the age of 14, as junior clerk in the parcels office of the 
North Midland at Derby, afterward part of the Midland 
Railway. Three years later the person then Manager of the 
Midland, having been appointed Manager of the Brighton, 
took Knight (then 17) withhim. In 1853, aged 25, he be- 
came Chief Clerk to the Superintendent of the Southeastern, 
and three years later was made ‘‘Out-door Superintendent” of 
that line, in which capacity he arranged for the interlocking 
systems at Cannon street and Charing Cross stations, which 
have not been altered since. In 1869 he became Traffic 
Manager of the Brighton, and very soon after was promoted 
to the position of General Manager, which he held for 17 
years and till his death. 








The pressure of the heavy grain movement is first visible 
in the rail shipmeuts of the Northwestern markets in the 
week to Sept. 4, when they were 1,812,804 bushels, which, 
though much larger than before since harvest, has very often 
been exceeded at this season. Nearly two-thirds of these 
shipments were oats, but more of the wheat and corn, for 
which the vessels compete, was taken than for a Jong time 
previous, and the high lake rates are likely to drive more and 
more to the railroads. 





The total grain receipts of the Northwestern markets for 
the week to Sept. 4 were 9,881,775 bushels, which is more 
than ever before in any year, though they were closely 
approached in the corresponding week of 1883. Wheat, 
corn and oats receipts were all very large—larger, as we 
have said, than in years when the crops to be marketed were 
much larger. It does not follow that the total grain move- 
ment from the Western farms was largest in this week. 
A very large amount has often gone through to the East by 
rail without going to or being reported at a Northwestern 
market, and a much larger amount than is going that way 





now, This is shown by the receipts at Atlantic ports, which 



































have frequently been immensely greater than they are now, 
and much greater than the receipts of the Northwestern 
markets, 

Chicago had 54!4 per cent. of these large receipts. Though 
it received comparatively little (16 per cent.) of the wheat, it 
had 86 per cent. of the corn and 63 per cent. of the oats. St. 
Louis, which came next, had but 1114 per cent. of the tota} 
receipts, and Duluth, which receives nothing but wheat, fol- 
lowed with 9%4 per cent. 








The Minneapolis mills in the last two crop years to Aug. 
31 produced flour as follows: 
1885-86. 1884-85. Increase. P.c. 
Buirrels.. 5,936,530 5,221,243 715,287 13.7 
The production last year required about 26,714,385 bushels 
of wheat, which was within 6.500,000 bushels of the total 
production of the state of Minnesota, and very nearly the 
same as the production of Dakota. Nowhere else in the 
world is there anything like this flour production in any one 
place. It was equal to 19,000 barrels every working day of 
the year, which would load 95 modern 20-ton cars, which 
would fill a track more than half a mile long. Yet the 
freight on this immense production through by rail to New 
York, would be only $3,860,000, and the freight on it to 
Lake Michigan less than $900,000 at current rates. Actu- 
ally, a very large part of it—this season apparently much 
the larger part—has gone by rail only to Lake Superior, at 5 
to 10 cents per barrel; but these shipments have been for- 
warded by rail from the Eastern lake ports. This, however, 
has been a season of unprecedentally low rates on this traffic 
for the lines west of the lakes. They may get better rates 
hereafter, but the indications are that they can never get 
the rates common heretofore, though most of the production 
while navigation is closed must be forwarded by rail, it not 
being practicable to store flour by the million of barrels, as 
wheat is stored, to wait for navigation to open. 








The prospect of a hght corn crop bas not led the farmers to 
hold back tbeir old corn, which is cbieflv marketed, if at all, 
from about the opening of lake navigation until October. The 
receipts at the Northwestern markets were larger in the week 
to Sept. 5 than in any other of this year, and, with one ex- 
ception, the largest since Sept., 1883, when a corner drew out 
all the corn that could get to market by the last day of the 
month. For the four weeks ending Sept. 5, the Northwestern 


corn receipts have been, in bushels, for four years: 
1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
12,883,450 9.505.304 9,548,288 10.887 ,865 


Considering the crop, there ought to be very much more 
corn in the country this year than in any of the others. It 
was reported to have been 141 millions more than in 1884, 
385 millicns more than in 1883, and 319 millions more than 
in 1882; yet the receipts since December have been less this 
year than any of the other three, having been 82.8, 70.6, 
75.9 and 70.4 millions successively. With satisfactory prices 
the movement may continue to be heavy. 








In one of the accounts of the late collision at Silver Creek 
it is said that ‘‘ the two trains came together with a united 
velocity of about 40 miles per hour.” The same style cf 
statement is very common ir describing collisions. Is it, or 
is it not, 2orrect in its implication that the united velocity is 
the important matter ? Let us suppose two trains of equal 
weight coming together ‘* with a united velocity of 60 miles 
per hour ” in three different ways : 

1. Each train moving at 30 miles per hour in opposite di- 
rections, 

2. One train moving at 40 miles per hour and the other at 
20. 

3. One train moving at 60 miles per hour and the other 
standing still. 

Will there be, or ought there to be, any difference in the 
violence of the collision in these three cases and in the con- 
sequences to each train respectively, and if so, what? The 
conundrum is not a very hard oue, but it is perhaps one that 
a good many have not thought of. 








The Cincinnati & Westwood Railroad Company is anxious 
to give up the ghost. It is a little suburban line in Cincin- 
nati, has not paid interest on its $40,000 of bonds for nine 
years, and cannot earn evough to make necessary repairs, 
and now petitions a court to be dissolved. Meanwhile a 
little town has grown up at its terminus which can hardly 
exist without the railroad. 








The three railroads of the Newport News & Mississi ppi 
Valley system which form the line from Newport News to 
Memphis, report extraordinary gains over last year in both 
gross and net earnings for July, the aggregates being: 


1886 1885. Increase. Pa 
Gross. ..... ......§648.772 $462.941 $178.831 38.0 
| ae .. 231,662 164,668 66.994 40.6 


The earnings of these roads were extraordinarily small 
jast year in July, but this year they were larger than ever 
before. 








We are ivformed that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau) 
Railway has closed a contract with the Railway Telegraph 
& Telephone Co., controlling the Edison, Gilliland and 
Snuth patents for telegraphing to and from moving trains, 
for equipping practically its entire system of roads with that 
device. It has been on trial on the Council Bluffs Division 
for some time, and on the Chicago & Milwaukee Division a 
still longer time, and has given excellent satisfaction. It is 
said that the immediate actuating motive for taking this 
step is that it is a measure of economy for handling work 
trains and other low-class trains, the saving in time and con- 
venience being very great. As fast as may be, other trains 
will likewise be equipped with the necessary apparatus. 

It will be remembered that this system depends on induc- 
tion: between an aérial wire “carried on poles in the usual 
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manner and a train circuit passing through the roofs of the 
cars. A continuous musical note formed by electric waves 
following each other at the rate of 500 per second is kept 
passing over the wire, and, when this is broken by the key, 
forms dots and dashes in the usual manner, but with a sound 
which is said to be very much easier to learn to read, be- 
cause a dash, for example, is a prolonged sound, whereas 
with the ordinary sounder it is only two taps, separated by a 
longer interval of time than for a dot. All telegraph opera- 
tors will see that this tends to make learning to read by 
sound almost as easy as to read by sight on a tape in the old 
way. 

Another system of this kind, the Phelps, has been on tria 
on the New Haven road for nearly two years, without fail 
ure to operate, we have been recently informed, for a siugle 
day, and likewise with entire satisfaction. In that system, 
which was illustrated in our issue of Feb. 20, 1885, an insu- 
Jated wire is laid in a box along the middle of the track, and 
the induction circuit passes through a coil of wire in a long 
pipe under the car, but the essential principle is the same as 
in the Edison apparatus. The cost should apparently be 
somewhat more than by the Edison system, and the latter 
may or may not have still other advantages: but either one 
seems, from the evidence now available, to be a practical and 
useful device. It will certainly be a distinct advance if the 
day is at hand when telegraphic communication with trains 
js to be continuously maintained, and tend powerfully to 
safety of operation, if not likewise to economy. 








Duluth, in the week to Sept. 5, received more wheat than 
any other Western market, nearly twice as much as Chicago, 
and nearly six times as much as Milwaukee. It is the week 
when usually its receipts fairly begin, but this year they 
began two weeks earlier. Receipts increased also at Chicago 
and Milwaukee, doubtless because the spring wheat is coming 
forward, while they fell off at Toledoand St. Louis, bvt they 
are still nearly as large at St. Louisas at Chicago. The three 
winter wheat markets, St. Louis, Toledoand Detroit, together 
have received : 








— -~Week ending- 
July 31. Aug. 7. Aug. 14. Aug.21. Aug. 28 Sept. 4. 
3,102,515 2,119,667 2,045,956 1,825,385 1.784.061 1,627,274 

While the receipts at the three spring wheat markets, Dw 
luth, Chicago and Milwaukee, have been : 

— —-Week ending- —--——-——_—_-_____ —__ 
July 31. Aug.7. Aug. 14. Aug. 21. Aug. 28. Sept. 4. 
899,937 829,720 908,442 887,402 1,144,275 1,666 147 

Until the third week of August the receipts of Chicago 
were larger than those of both the other places, and then 
they were probably chiefly winter wheat ; but the spring 
wheat receipts doubtless bave increased all the time. In the 
last week they equaled the receipts of the three winter wheat 
markets, and they are likely to continue to grow greater while 
the winter wheat receipts grow less. 

Duluth equaled these receipts of week before last only once 
last year, and that was just as navigation closed. They were 
equaled but once in 1884, alsoin November. The present 
large receipts there must tell on the earnings of the Northern 
Pacific, the Manitoba, and very likely also on those of the 
St. Paul & Duluth and the St. Paul & Omaha. 


If any may have wondered why the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago road, which formerly yielded a large profi- 
over the rental to the lessee, last year caused a considerable 
loss, they may find a sufficient explanation in the fact that 
the profit per ton per mile was 0.14 cent iast year against 
0.40 cent in 1880, and this in spite of a reduction of expenses 
per ton per mile from 0.51 to 0.44 cent, the average receipt 
having fallen from 0.91 to 0.58 cent. And in passenger 
rates the decrease was similar, being from 2.16 to 1.56. It 
is true that 1885 was an exceptionally bad year" for rates, 
especially passenger rates, which had not fallen like freight 
rates, but were actually bigher (probably because of the much 
smaller immigrant travel) in 1884 than in 1880. The profit 
per passenger mile fell from 0.81 cent in 1884 to 0.47 in 
1885 (42 per cent.); per ton mile, from 0.67 to 0.58 cent 
(134 per cent.). The enormous freight traffic on this road 
yielded a profit of less than $1,360,000, when with the 
rate of profit of 1880 it would have yielded more than 
$3,800,000. 














Lake rates did not keep up to the highest rates noted last 
week, 51¢ cents a bushel for wheat and 5 for corn from Chi- 
cago to Buffalo, but are now 4%4 and 414, corn having been 
carried for 4 one day last week. These are very good rates, 
however. Canal rates have risen to 644 cents for wheac and 
6 for corn. 








The Indianapolis Joint Weighing Association weighed 
3,940 car-loads of freight in the month of August, and found 
the freight in them to exceed on the average 2,568 lbs. per 
ear, or 10,118,370 Ibs. in all, in excess of the weights as 
billed by the shippers. The average actual load of the car- 
loads weighed was 32,876 Ibs., which is probably twice as 
great as the average 15 years ago. 

This is the average of loaded cars weighed for 12 different 
railroads, and the average on the road with lightest loads 
was 29,271 lbs., ranging from that to 36,346 lIbs., on three 
roads the average being more than 35,000 lbs. As the in_ 
crease from the recent maximum permissible load of 20,000 
to 24,000 Ibs, has been made with but little increase to the 
weight of cars, this alone goes far toward explaining the 
great reduction in the cost of transportation. 

The shipments weighed just about one-twelfth more than 
the shippers’ statement of the weights, and at 20 cents per 
100 Ibs. the excess discovered by weighing last August 
amounted to no less than $20,237. It 1s not necessary to 
suppose, however, that all this was an intended deception by 
the shippers. They probably for the most part ship without 
weighing, and in estimating take pains only not to have the 
weight too great, By this time they have probably learned 
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that they will have to pay on the actual weight, however 
they have billed it. But when there was no weighing the 
temptation to underbid was of course much greater, and 
must have resulted in carrying great quantities of freight 
at less than cost. 








The provision exports last August were in value slightly 
greater than in the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a great decrease (80 per cent.) in the exports of beef, 
but an increase of 82 per cent. in tallow; a decrease of 
24 per cent. in butter, but an increase of 14 per cent. in 
cheese. The exports of pork products were nearly the same 
both years. 

The cotton exports were 13 per cent. greater than last 
year, but their value only 4 per cent. greater; there was a 
decrease in petroleum and an increase in live cattle. 

The values of breadstuffs, provisions, cattle, petroleum and 
cotton exported in August for three years have been : 

1884. 1885 1886 
$33 944.059 $23,734,890 $30,837,218 

The value this year is 30 per cent. more than last year, but 
2 per cent. less than in 1884. 
nearly all in breadstuffs. 


The gain over last year is 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Civil Engineer’s Field-Book : Designed for the Use of 
the Locating Engineer. By Edward Butts, C.E. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. 

The feature of this work which distinguishes it most noticea- 
bly from all other field-works is the long table of ‘* actual tan- 
gents and arcs,” which occupies 182 of the 269 pages of the 
work, giving the length of the curve and also the length of 
tangent or ‘‘apex distances’) for each minute of arc from 0 
to 90 degrees inclusive, for eacheven degree curve from 1 
to 10 degrees inclusive; so that we can find at once from it 
that the length of a 6 degree 
long is 1,124.44 ft. and the 
637.958 ft. 

Those who have felt the need of having this information so 
elaborately worked: out for them will probably find this just 
the kind of a table they need. We must confess it seems to 
us very muck like tabular work gone to seed. A table of 
apex distances for a one-degree curve is now well known to 
be a desirable addition to a field-book and universally given. 
as also some other functions of a one-degree curve—as the 
long chord, middle ordinate and external secant—which Mr. 
Butts does not give ; but what must be the mental condition 
of a ‘field engineer” who cannot convert 67° 28’ into 
67.467° on the instant, and dividing it by 6, find 11.24 sta- 
tions for the length of his curve almost as quickly, without 
requiring 90 pages of fine type to give this information only? 

Similarly, after nine pages have been devoted to giving 
the apex distances of a one-degree curve, is it worth taking 
nine more pages to give the same figures divide.l by two for 
a two-degree curve, and nine more pages to give the same 
figures divided by three for a three-degree curve, and so on / 
There is, it is true, a fractional difference in results thus ob- 
tained, but this in no case amounts to enough to change the 
nearest foot, and it would be no great matter if it did occa- 
sionally. 

There are in addition the usual tables of natural angular 
functions, including versed sines and external secants; a very 
good table of radii for each minute up to 20 degrees, some 
data in frogs which are correct enough, but which are pre- 
sented unfortunately, and a series of 25 other problems, cov- 
ering 22 pages, for general location purposes. No demon 
strations are given, and fully half the space is occupied by 
full numerical working out of such problems as 

141.313 x 1.49944 
~~ 1060.427 

Having now faithfully described the work, we are spared 
the necessity of further criticism. We presume that the 
tables will be found accurate, and every one can judge for 
himself whether the matter of the book is such as he requires. 








curve 67 degrees 28 minutes 
apex distance of the curve 


= 0.19982 = tan. 11° 18’. 


Standard Specifications for Railroad and Canal Con 
struction tor the use of Contractors and Civil Engineers. 
Compiled by John A. Yates, C. E. Railway Age Publish 
ing Co., Chicago. 

A good book of specification forms has been for some time 
a desideratum, the only one now in print being that of Prof. 
L. M. Haupt, which while giving a variety of meritorious 
forms omits some important details and in other ways falls 
short of the requirements. This little volume is an improve- 
ment on Professor Haupt’s in this, that it covers some of the 
details which he neglects, and there is at least one form for 
almost all the more common details of ordinary railroad 
construction. Buildings and rolling stock are not touched 
upon, nor are several of the larger specialties of railroad work, 
such as tunneling, bridging and signal work. 

This might be borne without complaint, but a more serious 
criticism is that, although the specifications are said to have 
been ‘‘ compiled,” there is no attempt to make them of gen- 
eral application and utility by showing from what source 
they were compiled, or how various approved specifi ations 
differ from each other for local reasons or otherwise, as they 
do in very many of their details, as notably in masonry. The 
author bas simply col ected what he thought were the best 
forms, as indicated by his ex~erience (for that seems to be the 
only ground for the label of ‘‘ standard” which he has 
given them), and gives them without one word of comment, 
explanation or note of differences. This is an unpardonably 
bad way of slapping together books. It makes one feel that 
there ought to bea law to forbid the publication of books 
which purport to be ‘‘ treatises” or to show ‘‘ standard” prac- 
tice, but bear no marks of even an effort to justify the title 
by good honest work in collecting facts. We notice several de- 
tails of the specifications which are not by any means entitled 
to be called “‘ standard” and which we sbould regard as de- 
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cidedly objectionable, but discussion of them would be treat- 
ing the work too seriously, since it does not really pretend (or 
rather, only pretends) to be more, as respects railroad work, 
than one man’s judgment. The canal specifications given are 

‘ adapted” from those in useon the New York State canals, 
and as they are the the fruit of half a century of experience 
may doubtless be fairly regarded as standard, except as the 
author has seen fit to ‘adapt’ them. What changes he may 
have made in adapting them to his judgment does not ap- 
pear. 

The book has therefore just that value which would apper- 
tain to a pretty complete set of specifications prepared by the 
author for some actual work, and no more. This value is 
often considerable, and the convenience of having them in 
book form is added. ‘‘ Standard” specifications they are not 
in any sense, nor likely to become such. 








TRADE GATALOQUES. | 


Osborne System of Construction for Heating, Ventilating 
and Power Plants. E., F. Osborne, St. Paul, Minn. 

This pamphlet describes a novel system of obtaining power 
and heat from the same boiler by combining the two uses of 
the steam in one contmuous circuit, so that on leaving the 
boiler the steam passes through the engine or pump or both, 
then through a circuit of heating pipes, and then through a 
‘‘hydro-thermaton” to the boiler, returning to the latter as 
water. The description partakes too much of that mysteri- 
ous style which inventors are so apt to affect, apparently 
with the idea that it is more effective in commending their 
devices to the public, inventing a great number of new 
terms, and speaking as if something very new and strange in 
physics was revealed in their discovery. This gives an air of 
humbug to a description which is apt to repel intelligent men 
from a careful examination, but it should not be allowed to 
do so in this case, as the device seems to have been found to 
possess real merit for railroad shops and other buildings 
where both heating and power are needed, and its principle 
appears to be entirely rational. 





The New Agreement of the Western Traffic Associa: 
tion. 





The following is the substance of the agreement concluded 
iast Wednesday at Chicago, the contract being for five years. 
The business to be divided is: 

First—The gross revenue accruing to the several compa- 
nies, parties to the agreement, from transportation east of the 
Missouri River of any and all freight toor from Council 
Bluffs, Papillon and Omaha locally. 

Second—The gross revenue accruing to the Missouri Pacific 
on hogs and cattle product from Omaha, Pupillon and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, locally to points on or east of the Mississ ppi River 
south of Carondelet, to New Orleans inclusive, reaching that 
river at points below Carondeiet, and the gross revenue ac- 
ciuing to the Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs Rail- 
road on hogs and cattle product from Omaha, Papi!lon and 
Couneil Bluffs, locally to Kansas City, when destined to 
points beyond. 

Third—The gross revenue from transportation east of the 
Missouri River of any and all freight to and from all points 
on the Union Pacific Railway east of and including Jules- 
burg, that is not now or hereafter pooled between the Bur- 
lington & Missouri River Railroad and the Union Pacific 
Railroad, that is now and hereafter led between the Sioux 
City & Pacific and the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley 
and Union Pacific Railway companies, and that now and 
hereafter pooled between the Burlington & Missouri Biver, 
Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley, Missouri Pacific and 
Union Pacific railways. 

Fourth—The gross revenue for transportation east of the 
Missour: River on the business of junction points pooled west 
of the Missouri River between the Union Pacific and the 
Burlington & Missouri River Railroad companies, except 
that of Lincoln, Neb., which is specially provided for. 

Fifth—The gross revenue for transportation east of the 
Missouri River on the business of junction points pooled west 
of the Missouri River between the Union Pacific and the 
Sioux City & Pacific and Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri 

tiver Railroad, except that of Lincoln, Neb. 

Sixth—The gross revenue from transportation east of the 
Missouri: River on all freight to and from all points west of 
Julesburg on the Union Pacific Railway. 

Seventh—The gross revenue from transportation east of 
the Missouri River on all freight to and from Lincoln, Neb. 

Eighth—The gross revenue from transportation east of the 
Missouri River on all range cattle, ‘‘ range cattle” being de- 
fined to mean all cattle shipped from, or west of, Laramie 
City, ov the Union Pacific, and Douglas, on the Fremont, 
Elkborn & Missouri Valley, including also any cattle from 
that territory fed in transit in Nebraska, to come on through 
rates. It isagreed not to permit range cattle to be fed in 
transit east of the Missouri River on through rates. It 
is also agreed that in all the pools the earnings upon 
limestone, cement, railroad ties, lumber of all kinds, lath, 
shingles, fence posts and telegraph poles are to be excluded. 
It being understood that the term stone shall not include 
marble, slate and tiling of any kind; also that a sub-pool 
shall be made on lime and cement and also upon ties and lum- 
ber and its products. There shall be exempted from the pools 
soft coal mined west of the eastern boundary of the state of 
—— or a direct line drawn south thereof to the Gulf of 
MEXICO, 

The division of earnings was arranged as follows : 

Omaha, Council Bluffs and Papillon local pool—Kansas 
City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, 6 per cent.; St. Paul & 
Omaha, 5 per cent. ; Missouri Pacific, 10 per cent.; the re- 
mainder to be divided among the other parties as hereafter 
provided. 

Union Pacific local—St. Paul & Omaha, 2 per cent., except 
revebue accruing from the transportation of live stock; Mis- 
souri Pacific, 5 per cent.; the remainder to be divided as fol- 
lows: Chicago & Northwestern, 14 per cent.; Wabash, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Rock Island, jointly, 74 per cent., this 
joint percentage to be divided as the parties thereto may agree 

Burlington & Missouri River and Union Pacific pool—St. 
P ul & Omaha, 2 per cent., except revenue from live stock; 
Missouri Pacific, 5 per cent., the remainder to be divided as 
follows: Chicago & Northwestern, 13 per cent.; Wabash, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and Rock Island, jomtly, 75 per cent. ; 
the Burlington accepts in this pool such portions of the busi- 
ness as may be alloted tothe Burlington & Missouri River 
and waives all claim to the agreed share of the business al- 
loted to the Union Pacific. 

Business pooled between the Sioux City & Pacific, Fre- 
mont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley, St. Paul & Omaba and 
Juion Pacific and Missouri Pacific, 5 per cent. ; the remainder 
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to be divided as follows: Burlington, 13 per cent.; Wabash, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and Rock Island, jointly, 87 per cent. ; 
the Chicago and Northwestern and Omaha roads accept in 
this pool such portion of the business as may be alloted to the 
Sioux City & Pacific and Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Val- 
ley, and waive all claims to the agreed share of the business 
alloted to the Union Pacific. 

Business west of Julesburg—Missouri Pacific, 5 per cent. ; 
St. Paul & Omaha, 2 per cent., except revenue accruing from 
live stock ; the remainder to be divided as follows : Burling- 
ton, 20 per cent.; Northwestern, 20 per cent.; Wabash, 
pn" -pemaaas & St. Paul and Rock Island, jointly, 60 per 
cent. 

Lincoln pool—Percentages to be allotted. 


i 
i 








TECHNICAL. 


The Car Shops. 
This week the Allston shops of the Boston & Albany turned 
out two new passenger cars, Nos, 242 and 243, having the 
Mann roof, about 6 in. of mineral wool under the floors, and 
with 36-in. Hartford steel-tired wheels. 
The Cleveland, Columbus, Cincmnati & Indianapolis has 
asked for bids for supplying 600 new freight cars, and the 
contracts will probably be awarded in a few days. 


Concrete for Station Platforms. 
Tbe Fitchburg Railroad is about to make platforms at 
several suburban stations of concrete instead of wood. 
Furnaces in Blast, 


The capacity of furnaces in blast, on the first day of suc- 
cessive months is reported by the Jron Age as follows, in tons: 


Bituminous 
Anthracite. or coke Charcoal. Total. 
er 36,924 67 888 8,211 112,023 
June 1 Sa 70.766 9,867 118,872 
| awe 36.762 71.316 9,885 117,963 
Aug. 1 36,¢41 68,852 9.725 115.418 
epee 33,207 69,206 10,797 113,210 


The Jron Age says that the fluctuations in the number of 
anthracite furnaces in blast have been due a'most entirely to 
temporary blowing cut for repairs, and that there is probably 
little change in those which purpose to continue to make 
iron. In coke and charcoal furnaces the changes are small. 

Compressed Gas. 
The Pintsch Lighting Company make the following report of 


equipmen*s furnished up to Aug. 14, 1886, for car, locomo- 
tive and station lighting with the Pintsch compressed gas 





system : 
Cars equipped....... .... 22,173 
SD Se Nts Scie sag san ikeueesosases souk betes { 
Wumberot Came GHG 2. 2.0... 2... cose a 
rs * regulsters used .. ............. : 
. < reer i 
cy ** compressors used.......... oF een Ee 15) 
<n “ miles on which system is operate: in Europe.. 35,C00 
No. of gas works erected for supplyirg Pintsch gas com- 
pressed for use in the cars, locomotives, etc .. ......... 91 


Of which 35 are located in Ge: many. 


19 England. 
- 8 “ France. 
" % 4 Holland. 
“a 3 ” Austria. 
oe 1 Ru-sia. 
“e 2 +16 Sweden. 
* 3 - Denmark. 
. LI * Switzerland 

4 United States. 


2 - Japan. 
The Pintsch system of compressed gas is also being extensively 
introduced, principally in England at present, for buoy and 
beacon lighting, enough gas being stored in some instan ces to 
burn 300 days and nights without recharging. 
In addition 27 gasworks for isolated (or local) 
have been erected in various parts of the world. 


lighting 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen. 


The thirteenth annual convention of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen opened Sept. 14, General Master E. P. 
Sargent presiding. Nearly 350 delegates attended. The re- 
port of Grand Secretary E. V. Debs reported that the order 
was in a prosperous condition, and that the accessions to 
membership during the year bad been unusually numerous. 
The delegates will be hospitably entertained during their stay 
in Minneapolis, and at the conclusion of the convention will 
go on a trip to Yellowstone Park. 


A Railroad-Tie Nursery. 

Hon. R. W. Phipps, Forestry Commissioner for Ontario, 
has been for several months devoting his time to visiting the 
principal fruit-tree nurseries and estates where attention is 
given to arboriculture for timber and fuel. Ina recent letter 
from Southern Kansas to the Toronto Globe be writes : 

**One railroad board here, knowing that the growing of 
trees when set about in earnest is nether a slow nor difficult 
task, has established in Kansas the largest artificial planta- 
tion of forest trees in North America. These railroad gen- 
tlemen themselves gave out the contract for planting over a 
square mile of land with young saplings of the catalpa and 
ailantus, and their President, earvian the success of their 
experiment, and impressed with its probable excellent finan- 
cial results, has had planted at bis own expense as a specula- 
tion as much more. These are situated near the little town 
of Farlington, Kan. These plantations, now bare of leaves, 
stretch far over the undulating prairie in full view of the town. 
The different sections have been planted, it appears, respective- 
ly, two, four and six years ago. About one-fourth is planted 
with the ailantus, the rest with the catalpa, and a few—per- 
haps 1,000 trees—of white ash. Those first planted are now 
about 25 ft. in height, the last about 12. Some of the taller 
are 7 in. through the stem. The first seedlings were brought 
from Illinois by the carload, the rest grown in seed beds here. 
There are in all about 3,000,000 of trees in full-growing 
vigor on these plantations, this calculation leaving out a few 
on some small portions of poor Jand which are not flourishing 
so well, but will be good trees in time. All were planted 4 
ft. apart each way to shade the ground, but 8 ft. is the ulti- 
mate intention, which will allow three-fourths of the trees to 
be cut out, a thing which can well be done when they are fit 
for fence-posts, say 7 to 9 in. through, or, if required, they 
can — even longer without injuring the planta- 
tion. When rather larger it is expected the trees will 
make excellent railroad ties, and at their fuller growth 
of 15 or 20 pos’ they will supply very valuable timber for 
cabinet-work and house-building. Those who have only seen 
the original forest, with its trees growing at haphazard, here 
and there, little ones and big, have but a very vague idea of 
the large amount of wood the closely-planted groves can 
spare in their process of growth. This process, partly natural, 
is also by the art of the planter rendered partly mechanical. 
Extensive masses of young trees planted in tis manner are 
restricted to but one method of advancement—the endeavor 
to throw out masses of leaves to the light and air of the upper 
surface. The lower branches, hidden in shade, rapidly die 
and fall to the ground, and the plantation becomes a multi- 
tude of long, straight stems, full of life and vigor, but 
only spreading intc branch and foliage at the summit. If a 
tree in youth crooked it straightens itself, if thus sur- 
rounded, as it advances in height. One acre so growing will 
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give of wood, which is all the better taken, quite a number 
of cords yearly till all the superfluous trees are gone. On 
each acre bere there are 2,000 more trees planted than will 
ultimately be allowed toattain full growth. There will be 
left perhaps 900,000 to come to maturity, and as these, as 
well as being very useful timber, are fast-growing trees, the 
profits seem likely to be very large.” 

New England Railroad Club. 
The first meeting of the season was held in the Boston & 
Albany station, in Boston, on Thursday evening of last week. 
The subject for discussion at the October meeting will be, 
‘** The Interchange of Cars, including Inspection at Inter- 
change Points.” 

British [ron Production. 

The British Iron Trade Association reports the production in 
the first half of the year to have been as follows: 





1886. 1885. Ine. or Dec. Pe. 
Pig iron. .. ... ..... 3.586 774 3,807,095 270.321 7.1 
Open hearth steel.... 336,235 291.28 47,047 16.5 
Bessemer steel ...... TIBA37 3.402 89.565 14.4 
Steel rails ....... ... JE9,929 333,697 36, 10.9 





The prospect is for a further reduction in the pig-iron pro- 
duction, but the steel production for the whole year is likely 
to be greater than last year. 

Capacity of Blast Furnaces. 

The furnaces which the American Iron & Steel Associa- 
tion places on the active list in the last edition of its 
Directory possess a very much higher average capacity, and 
are consequently of a very much higher average type, than 
those which were embraced in the same list in previous 
editions. Thus in the edition of two years ago, to go no 
further back, 675 furnaces were credited with a total an- 
nual capacity of 9,300 000 net tons. or an average of 13,777 
tons each. tn the present edition 578 furnaces are credited 
with a total annual capacity of 9,960,700 net tons, 
or 17,233 tons each. The furnaces which have been built in 
recent years are chiefly of large size and modern equipment, 
while those which are transferred to the abandoned list are 
chiefly of sma}l size and antiquated equipment. The figures 
of tctal annual capacity are derived from individual returns 
of furnace owners and are based upon the assumption that 
it is possible for all the furnaces in the active list to be in 
blast for a whole year. As this condition is impossible under 
the most favorable circumstances, it follows that the actual 
aggregate capacity of the furnaces of the country is much 
less than the nominal capacity.—Jron Age. 

The Proposed Messina Straits Tunnel, 
There appears to be a great probability that the tunnel under 
the Straits of Messina, proposed as long ago as 1879, vill be 
constructed, the Italian Minister of Public Works having in- 
structed the engineer, Carlo Navone, to carry on investiga- 
tions on the basis of the plans prepared by the engineer Ga- 
belli. The latter brought the subject before the Italian 

yarliament in 1879, and in 1882 he delivered a lecture at 
Some, in which he pointed out how important it was to join 
the railways of Sicily and Southern Italy, both for commer- 
cial and military reasons, and demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of the undertaking from an engineering point 
of view. According to Professor Seguenza, of Messina, 
a geologist, the formation of the strata under 
the straits is favorable to the construction of a tunnel, 
The cost of the latter is estimated by Gabelli 
at £2,840,000, and the time of construction at from 4!¢ to 
616 years. The tunnel would have to be made about 500 ft. 
below the level of the sea, this depth being reached by spiral 
approaches from the land ends. Its total length would be 
about 814 miles. There is an alternative proposal for joining 
the island of Sicily with the Italian main-lard by means of a 
bridge thrown across the Straits of Messina, which is about 
8 miles wide at its narrowest part. Whichever scheme is 
adopted, there seems to be no doubt that the closer connec- 
tion of the island with Italy is much wantede, Sicily has 
made great economical progress since its union with the Ital- 
ian kingdom, its railways having now reached a length of 
over 500 miles, while the number of its population, accord- 
ing to the last census, is about three millions.—/ron, 

Changes in Blast Furnaces, 

The Jron Age makes the following notes from the lately is- 
sued Di) ectory of the American Iron and Steel Association: 

‘* All the furnaces in New England now use charcoal. The 
furnace at West Stockbridge, Mass., was the last to use an 
thracite, and it bas been out of blast for several years. Ver 
mont, which once had several active furnaces, bas not had a 
furnace in blast since 1882. There is not now one charceal 
furnace in New Jersey, where formerly there were many. 

* The manufacture of pig iron with coke made in Central 
and Western Pennsylvania has made rapid progress iu many 
eastern localities in Jate years. This fuel is now largely used 
as amixture with anthracite in furnaces which formerly 
used anthracite exclusively. The use of raw coal in furnaces 
west of Pittsburgh is also rapidly giving away to coke. 

‘* Carnegie Brothers & Co., limited, are now building two 
furnaces at their Edgar Thomson Works, which when com- 
pleted will make seven in all. These seven furnaces will 
have a combined annual capacity of 450,000 net tons of 
pig-iron. Adding the capacity of the two Lucy furnaces to 
that of the Edgar Thomson furnaces, the whole nine furnaces 
being practically under one management, the total capacity 
of the nine furnaces is about 600,000 net tons per annum. 
This is the largest annual capacity of any furnaces under one 
managen‘ent in this country. The next largest is that of the 
furnaces of the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co ; at Chicago 
and Milwaukee, 432,000 net tons. The capacity of the Car- 
negie system is probably the largest furnace capacity under 
one management in the world. 

‘* Notwithstanding the tendency of Jate years to build 
large furnaces—each of which will do the work of a dozen or 
a score of the old furnaces—there are still to be found run 
ning in Pennsylvania, Virginia and some other states small 
and old-fashioned cold-blast furnaces which make only 5 or 
6 tons of pig iron daily. Speaking of Pennsylvania, there 
are yet remaining in that state of rich mineral fuel 24 char- 
coal furnaces. No two of these furnaces are uncer one 
management, Ohio stijl bas 16 charcoal furnaces in the 
Hanging Rock region, but only one outside of that district. 

“The Hanging Rock charcoal furnaces are generally 
banked up on Sunday, and blast is only stopped on this day 
in some of the bituminous furnaces of this district. There is 
also a charcoal furnace in Michigan which stops its blast on 
Sunday. 

The great shrinkage in the number of blast furnaces in 
Kentucky certainly ought not to have happened. There 
are now only six furnaces in the state that do not belong in 
the abandoned list. We have transferred to this list in recent 
years 15 charcoal furnaces and one bituminous furnace. 
Not one new furnace has been built in Kentucky since 1881, 
and the two furnaces built in that year have been aban- 
doned. 

‘** Only two furnaces are now left in Indiana. In Michigan 
all the furnaces use charcoal except one, and it has not been 
in operation for years. 

‘The manufacture of coke pig iron is now general in 
most of the southern states which have a pig-iron industry. 
Only a few years ago these states made only charcoal pig 
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iron. The introduction of the use of coke in the southern 
states has most benefited the pig-iron industry of Virginia, 
Tennessee and Alabama. 

‘* Philadelphia is usually referred to as a leading iron cen- 
tre, and so it is if its inmediate surroundings be considered, 
but it does not itself produce much iron or steel. Its iron and 
steel industries have made no headway whatever in the last 
15 years. Nor does Cincinnati make any progress as an iron 
centre. It is not so prominent in this respect as it was in the 
en days of the Hanging Rock region. It is conspicuously 
acking in a single steel plant of any descripiion whatever. 
Upon the other hand, Pittsburgh and Chicago are making 

_rapid progress in producing iron and steel, and to-day they 
are the great iron and steel cities of the country. Cleveland 
and Wheeling more than hold their own as producers of iron 
and steel, and San Francisco is also making steady progress, 
but Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Louis, Boston and Baltimore are 
not so active as they have been, while Buffalo, once active, 
has almost ceased to be regarded as an iron city. This list 
embraces all of our !arge cities which have been prominent 
in the manufacture of iron or steel. New York city never 
attained any prominence in this direction.” 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


A Runaway Train. 


A dispatch from Millville, N. J., Sept. 6, says: ‘* The 
crew of a local train, which leaves here for Camden at 7 a. 
m., were taking breakfast {this morning, having left the 
locomotive and cars standing on the main track. From 
some unknown cause the throttle of the locomotive shifted 
and the train started off full tilt. The railroad men around 
the depot made every effort to board it, but failed. A tele- 
gram was sent to Vineland to stop it, but it was received too 
late. The steam finally gave out when the engine reached 
North Vineland and stopped of its own accord. A small boy 
living near the station took in the situation, and had the pru- 
dence to climb in the cab and blow the whistle and ring the 
bell to warn an approaching train, and thus saved a disas- 
trous accident. The Cape May express hitched on the runa- 
way and carried it back to Millville.” 

An Obliging Railroad. 


A woman witha pet dog boarded a Naugatuck train at 
Waterville one day last week, and while the conductor and 
brakeman were trying to make her understand that the 
animal must ride in the baggage car, the animal] skipped down 
the track. The lady gave chase, and the train was delayed 
some minutes in waiting until she could capture and bring 
back the runaway. The dog was not mad, but Conductor 
Beers was.—Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel. 


He Had Hunted Woodchucks. 


When the Lake Shore switchmen first went out, the com- 
paty brought into Chicago all the grangers they could pick 
up along the line and set them to work. Among them was 
an old fellow who did not 1 0k or act as if he had ever seen a 
railroad before, and appeared more like a backwoodsman 
from way up the woods than anything else. The engineers 
and firemen did not like the iden of making up trains with 
green men, and ‘‘scabs” at that, and so one afternoon an 
engineer says to his fireman : 

**When we make up No. 17 I will pull back and get a good 
run on him and we'll mash that old cuss just to make an ex- 
ample of him.” ‘ 

The fireman nodded assent, and they both laughed at the 
thought of what a good joke they were going to have on the 
old man. They got several cars started back, and then, as 
the old codger went in to make the coupling, the engineer put 
on steam and came up with a rush and a bang that was 
heard all over the yards. Then the engineer told the fireman 
to jump down and run back and see how badly the old man 
was mashed. Just as the fireman got back the granger came 
out from between the cars looking as cool as a watermelon on 
ice, 

‘Thunder and lightning !” exclaimed the fireman ; ‘‘ did 
you make that coupling ?” 

‘*You bet your boots I did,” replied the old man ; ‘ I’ve 
hunted woodchucks too long to be fooled on findin’ a hole like 
that.”—Chicago Herald. 

Employes Thank Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

The employés of the several railroads forming the New 
York Central system met on the evening of Sept. 14 in Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt’s office, at the Grand Central Station, 
and presented him with a set of handsomely engrossed reso- 
lutions, thanking him for the interest he has’shown in their 
welfare by providing forthem the new building which is to 
be erected on the corner of Forty-fifth street and Madison 
avenue, to be known as the Railroad Men’s Building. The 
cost of the testimonial was contributed to by every one, from 
the President to the humblest employé, and the subscriptions 
were limited to ten cents each. The presentation was made 
was made by G. A. Warburton, representing the committee. 


General QMailroad Mews. 
MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 

held as follows : : 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, annual meeting, at the office 
in Chicago, Oct. 5, at noon. 

Louisville & Nashville, annual meeting, at the office in 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 6, at noon. 


Ohio & Mississippi, annual meeting, at the office in Cin- 
cinnati, Oct. 14. Transfer books close Sept. 18 


Dividends. 











Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
heen declared as follows : 

Lehigh Valley, L per cent., quarterly, payable Oct. 15, to 
stockbolders registered Sept. 20.  Transfer-books 
Oct. 1, 

Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech 
nical societies will be held as follows 

The National Association of General Passenger & Ticket 
tgents will hold ite next meeting at the Hotel Brunswick 
New York on Tueslay, Sept, 21 

The General Time Convention will bold ite fall meeting in 


close 
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Jobn Rattenbury, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago, 
ll 


a C. Stout, Union Pacific, Kansas City, Mo. 

M. W. Stines, Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co., Day- 
ton, O. 

John H. Will, New York Cent. & Hudson River, West 
Albany. 

Jos. Murphy, Louisville & Nashville, Louisville, Ky. 

H.M. Billings, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, Co- 
lumbus, O. 

Geo. O. Weidner, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. F. Harris, Cieveland, Akron & Columbus, Mt. Vernon, 
( 


A. P. Sweet, Detroit, Lansing & Northern, Ionia, Mich. 

Samuel Brown, Old Colony, Boston, Mass. 

E. F. Joslyn, Lehigh Valley, Delano, Pa. 

E. L. Fetting, New York & New England, Norwood, Mass. 

James M. Brady, Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, 
Oswego, New York. 

E, J. Aubry, Chicago & West Michigan, Muskegon, Mich. 

A. J. Bishop, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indian- 
apolis, Delaware, O 

F. S. Ball, Pennsylvannia Railroad, Altoona, Pa. 
mh. J. Russell, Grand Rapids & Indiana, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Geo. H. Rattenbury, Cresson Car Works, Coburg, Ont. 

E. L. Bigelow, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 

M. L. Sims, East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Jobn A. Pulz, Wisconsin Central, Stevens Point, Wis. 

H. W. Walton, Providence & Worcester, Valley Falls, R. I. 

Geo. W. Lord, Fitchburg, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Wm. Hibbard, Boston & Albany, Ailston, Mass. 

W. T. Ledford, Richmond & Danville, Manchester, Va. 

C. C. Wood, Geneva, Ithaca & Sayre, Sayre, Pa. 

R. W. Scott, Canadian Pacific, Montreal, Que. 

Alex. Campbell, Manhattan Elevated, New York. 

John T, Cockburn, Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh, Lo- 
gansport, Ind. 

D. Herbage, Flint & Pere Marquette, East Saginaw, Mich. 

S. E. Kirkpatrick, Pullman Palace Car Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm. Lewis, Grand Trunk, London, Ont. 

Frank M. Weidner, New York, Lake Erie & Western, 
Buffalo. 

The following became members of the Association at this 
convention : 
as C. Young, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Trenton, 
MLO. 

Jacob Hoesly, Pennsylvania Railroad, Newark, N. J. 

A. J. Moriarty, Baltimore & Ohio, Newark, O. 

Thos. E. Coins, Chicago West Division (street) Railroad 
Co., Chicago. 2 

E. A. Cole, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Chicago. 

T. Laughren, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & West., Kaukauna, 
Wis. 

W. H. Martindale, Lehigh Valley, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Henry L. Libby, Charles River Railroad, Boston, Mass. 

A. E. Barker, Chicago & Northwestern, Austin, Il. 

A. C. Sensenbach, Pensacola & Atlantic, Pensacola, Fla. 

L. W. Smith, Cleveland & Pittsburgh, Wellsville, O. 

Fred. Johnson, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, West Bur- 
lington, Ia. 

J. D. Wright, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Keokuk, Ia. 

Byron Stansbury, Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb 

J. B. Miller, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Nor- 
walk, O. 

The Treasurer reported $262.25 in the treasury, against 
$377.61 the year before, the income having been $12 from 
initiation fees and $111 from annual dues, and the disburse- 
ments $238.36. 

Amendments to the by-laws providing for standing com- 
mittees were adopted, and members of the committees ap- 
pointed as follows: 

Committee of Information.—To answer questions pro- 
posed by members between conventicns: E. A. Barker, Wm. 
Sharp, Robert McKeon, John Rattenbury, J. C. Stout, M. 
W. Stines. 

Advisory Committee.—To prepare topics for discussion at 
conventions: Fred. 8. Ball, J. H. Will, Joseph Murphy, 
G. O. Weiduer. 

Committee on Tests and Practical Experiments.—To for- 
mulate rules for making tests and to make reports on the 
results of tests: E. L. Fetting, H. M. Billings, A. N. Bradley, 
B. F. Harris. 

A paper by M. W. Stines, of the Barney & Smith Co., 
Dayton, O., on ‘‘ What remedies can we employ to prevent 
cracking of painted and varnished surfaces,” and also one 
on the same subject by Wm. Davis, of the Canada South- 
ern Railway, were read and discussed by J. H. Will, Geo. 
Weidner, Robert McKeon, J. C. Stout, and M. W. Stines. 

On the second subject—*‘ Are passenger cars now receiving 
proper care; what change, if any, can be recommended to 
lengthen the durability of our painting ?”—papers were read 
by James Murphy (Louisville & Nashville) and A. J. Bishop 
(Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis), and dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Rattenbury, Stout and Barker. 

The third subject was the discussion of the resolution 
‘* That flat surfaces and flat colors are preferable to glossy 
ones for interior decoration and finish.” . L. Fetting (New 
York & New England) had been appointed to take the lead 
in the affirmative, and J.C. Stout (Union Pacific) in the 
negative; but it turned out that Mr. Stout also was in favor 
of the affirmative, and Mr. Fetting’s argument on that side 
was all that was brought out on the subject. 

The fourth subject, on improvements in methods and 
materials, was passed, the members appointed to discuss not 

elnDg present. 

‘** When paint on baggage, mail and express cars becomes 
badly cracked, it is more economical to burn off the paint 
than to put on new sheathing” was the fifth question. Mr. 
Robert McKeon (New York. Pennsylvania & Ohio), read a 


paper in which he took the affirmative, which was discussed 


by Messrs. Rattenbury, Forstall, Stines, Putz, Ledford, 
Stout, Billings, Fetting, and the author, after which a reso 
lution in favor of burning off was unanimously carried. The 
other questions discussed regarded the size of nail holes and 
the quality of painting materials received during the past 
year 
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Chicago, Burlington d& Northern.—H. T. Keenan _ has 
been appointed Live-Stock Agent of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Northern. For many years he held that position 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

P. Y. Griggs is appointed contracting Freight Agent at 
Chicago, em Geo. re Schulte General Agent of the freight 
department at Minneapolis. 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.—Mr. Geo. C. McMichael, 
General Manager. announces the appointment of H. Fern- 
strom as Chief Engineer in charge of surveys and construc- 
tion, with office at St. Paul. 


Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers.—At the annual meeting 
in Newport, Vt., Sept. 8, the following were chosen directors. 
Emmons Raymond, Cambridge; W. K. Blodgett, Amos 
Barnes, Boston; Alden Speare, Newton, Mass.; Wm. D. 
Bishop, Bridgeport, Ct.; A. B. Harris, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Fred. Billings, Woodstock, Vt.: S. I. Thompson, Lyndon- 
ville, Vt.; Oscar Edwards, Northampton, Mass. The only 
new director is Mr. Bishop. A. B. Harris was chosen Presi- 
dent, in place of Emmons Raymond, who declined re-election 
on account of his great age and other cares; N. P. Lovering 
was chosen Treasurer, and H. C. Cleveland Secretary. 


East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia. —Under date of — 
6, General Manager C. H. Hudson announces that Mr. D. 
W. Lum is appointed Assistant Engineer, with headquarters 
at Knoxville, Tenn. He will act under the direction of the 
General Manager in matters connected with maintenance of 
way, will have direction of construction and improvement 
work, and perform such other duties as may be assigned 
him. 


Evansville & Indiana.—The first directors are D. J. 
Mackey, Wm. Heilman, W. D. Ewing, G. J. Grammar, W. 
G. Lewis, E. B. Morgan and Edwin Taylor. 


Helena, Boulder Valley & Platte.—Sept. 9 the incorpora~ 
tors elected S. E. Hauser, President; A. M. Holter, Vice- 
President; H. M. Parcher, Treasurer; Henry Barbour, Secre- 
tary; Adna Anderson, Chief Engineer. 


Jacobs Creek & Mt. Pleasant.—The directors of this new 
company are W. C. Quincy, James M. Bailey, John G. Rob- 
inson, James A. Reed, James 1. Bennett, David Hostetter 
and Mark W. Watson, most ot whom are old directors of the 
Youghiogheny Co., or the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 


Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham.—G. H. Nettleton 
last week was appointed Superintendent of this road, which 
when completed will form anextension of the Kansas City 
& Memphis road. 


Master Car-Painters’ Association.—At the seventeenth 
annual convention in Chicago last week the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, J. C. Stout, 
Union Pacific Railway, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice-President, 
E. L. Bigelow, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md.; Second 
Vice-President, Joseph Murphy, Louisville & Nashville, 
Louisville, Ky.; Secretary and Treasurer, Robt. McKeon, 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, Kent, Ohio. 


St. Joseph & Grand Island.—In New York, Sept. 10, 
the directors chose James H. Benedict, President; Sidney 
Dillon, Vice-President; Henry McFarland, Treasurer; Alex- 
ander Millar, Secretary,and Charles Francis Adams, Jr., 
Chairman of the board. The only change is tke choice of 
Mr. Dillon as Vice-President in place of Elisha Atkins, who 
declined re-election. 








PERSONAL. 


—President Depew, of the New York 
bly arrive from Europe next week. 

—President Garrett, of the Baltimore & Ohio, is expected 
from Europe by the end of next week. 

—Samuel Sloan, President of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, suiled for Europe Sept. 11. 

—Geo. H. Colby, Master Mechanic of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad. committed suicide in Boston, Sept. 13. 

—Mr. John C. Gault, General Manager of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific systems, fell and broke his arm 
last week. His health was not good before this accident. 

—Mr. George Gould, son of Jay Gould and a director in 
most of the Gould companies, was married at his father’s 
country house near Tarrytown, Sept. 14, to Miss Edith 
Kingdon, recently an actress in Daly’s Theatre. 





Central, will proba- 


—Perceval Lowell, General Passenger and Ticket Agent of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has resigned, to take 
effect Oct. 1. It is expected that he will be succeeded by 
Paul Morton, now First Assistant General Freight Agent, 











TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Indianapolis Car Movement. 


The numbers of cars received and forwarded at Indianapolis 
has been : 





Week ending--—-—-— 
. & ; 






Aug. 14. Aug. 21 ug. 28. Sept. 4. Sept. 11. 

1886—Total...... 20.031 19,633 20,521 21,103 21,113 
Loaded... 15,635 15.329 16,057 16,390 17,123 
1885—Total...... 19,947 23,353 19,730 20,462 re 
a a ae 14,613 15,966 15,567 


There has been a steady increase in the number of loaded 
cars for three weeks, and the number last week was 10 per 
cent. greater than last year. 

Coal. 
Coal tonnages for the week ending Sept. 


11 are reported as 
follows : 


1886. 1855. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Anthracite... ... 615,102 743,121 D. 128,019 172 
Kastern bitumwinous..., 206,449 163,017 i 43,432 26.6 


Receipts at Chicago for August and the eight months end 
ing with Avgust bave been 


August Fight months, 
1886 BRD 1886 1885 
Anthracite 164 657 171,839 BiR261 745.060 
Eastern bituminous 77.213 70,540 507,627 SL eaee | 
Illinois B.. 785 M0 670,701 822.720 
loc lana “8.480 RS 404.571 TS0 81 
Coke 46), 087 62.7 0.870 45 400 
Total S00 B1 (582 8RSI.1L0 2.905.500 
There is very littl difference in the totale either in August 
or the eight vont whicl lew of the much greater 
| production of the iron work which are extensive at (hi 
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The Odd Fellows’ Excursion Ticket. 


The Passenger Department of tke Central Traffic Associa- 
tion, in a circular dated Sept. 10, gives the form of excur- 
sion ticket prescribed for the Odd Fellows’ excursion to 
Boston, Sept. 18. The ticket is for parties of not less than 
five, can be sold only on Sept. 18, on which day the holders 
must begin the journey to ton, and will be good for return 
only from Sept. 23 to Oct. 2; that is, by trains scheduled to 
arrive by midnight Oct. 2,and only when stamped by the 
Boston ticket agent. 


Live Stock Rates from Minnesota Transfer. 


The Northwestern Association announces that live stock for- 
warded from Minnesota transfer to Association points should 
be weighed and billed at the weights, rates being 1714 cents 
per 100 Ibs. for cattle, 18 for hogs, 20 cents for sheep in 
single-deck and 25 cents in’ double-deck cars. But the fol- 
tae eames and minimum weights per car-load will be 
charged : 





Cattle - Sheep. . 

fay or hogs Single deck. Double deck. 
= eg sans TE $37 $21 $37 
Maximum.... ......:.... 40 22% 40 


Actual weights should always be shown on the billing, how- 
ever. 
Railroad Earnings. 
tame of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
OLIOWS: 
Eight months to Aug. 31: 
18 















86. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Bur., C.R. & No. 1,721,803 1,864,123 D. 142,320 7.6 
Cin., W. & Balt.. 1,246,009 1,094,991 I. 151,018 13.8 
Cleve., Ak. & Col. 343,023 323,261 I 19.762 6.1 
Col., H.Vy. & Tol. 1.469.033 1,473,272 D. 6,239 0.4 
Den. &R.G.W.. 642,631 616,451 L. 26,180 4.2 
Ev. & Terre H.... 498.676 470,203 I. 28,47: 6.0 
Flint & Pere Mar. 1,419,194 1,242.887 I. 176,307 14.2 
Gulf, Col.& S. F. 1,282,022 889,697 I. 392,325 44.1 
Ind., Dee. & Spr 268,570 226,715 I. 41,855 184 
Ma'q.,H. &O... 656,551 523,554 I, 132.997 25.4 
Mem. & Charles 808.146 790,964 I. 17,182 2.2 
Mobile & Ohio .. 1,137,681 1,196.295 D. 58,614 5.0 
v. ¥. Cen, & H. RK. 20,571.21 15,181,605 J. 5,389.606 35.5 
N. Y., Ont. & W 361,806 809,562 I. 52,244 64 
Peoria. Dec. & E. 497,925 463,303 I. 34,622 75 
Rich. & Danville. 2,484,699 2,450,811 I “888 1.4 
Va. Mid. Div.... 980,956 971,775 D. 10.819 11 
es. eee 474,27 481.265 D. 6,986 1.4 
Col. & Gr’n Div. 368.925 39U.761 D. 21.836 5.6 
West N.C. Div 333,928 299,380 I. 34,548 11.5 
8. L., A. & T. H.: 
Main Line...... 784,368 786,947 D. 2,578 0.3 
Belleville Line.. 450,186 462,611 D. 12,425 2.7 
St. L., Ark. & T. 1,014,286 629,706 L 384,580 61.0 
Month of July: 
Cairo, V. & C..... 70 507 38,124 I. 31,382 8.2 
Net earnings... 32,097 18 TL 27979 680.0 
Ches. & Ohio..... 405,508 280,213 I. 124,295 44.4 
Net earnings.... 135,071 I. 44.241 48.7 
Eliz., Lex. & B. 8. 95,846 A 37,796 65.1 
Net earnings. .. 35 I. 11,836 50.0 
Ches., O. &S. W.. ie 15,740 12.0 
Net earnings.. 7. 10926 21.8 
Chi. & Grand T... I. 66.910 31.9 
Ne: earnings.... E. 41,875 150.6 
Den. & R. G. W.. veh awed: Phen 
Net earnings... bie 
Det., G. H. & Mil.. rs 17,525 174 
Net earnings..... 1. 16,930 62.7 
Grand Trunk. : i. 246.940 11.5 
Net earnings.... 4 178.300 67.8 
L. Reck & Ft. 8.. i 11.795 324 
L. Rk.,M.R& T i. 607 193 
L. Rock Junction.. I. 7,972 402 
L.,N. A. & Cuic.. 2 32,720 22.5 
Net earnings..... 3.7 A 27,025 57.8 
L.. MN. ©. & Tex... 110.664 68,372 L. 42,292 51.2 
Net earnings...* 23 676 (def.) 3,979 I. 27,655 Ae 
Month of August : 
Bur., C. R. & No 246,435 225,823 I. 20,612 9.0 
Cin., W. & Balt 140,412 I. 42,961 306 
Cleve., Ark. & C.. 47,670 I. 7,482 15.7 
Col., H.Vy. & Tol. 218,006 I. 8.155 3.7 
Den. & R. G. W... 91,313 D. 963 Ry 
Ev. & T. Haute... 74.530 I. 1,957 2.6 
Flint & Pere Mar. 155.697 L 12.501 8.0 
Gulf, Col. & 8. F... 150,963 I. 27,740 158 
Ind.. Dec. & Spr... 45,613 I. 3,258 7.1 
L., N. A. & Chic .. 157,728 1. 24,895 15.8 
Marg., H. & O.. 118,007 IL. 23,792 20.1 
Mem. & Charles.. 95,824 1. 23,376 24.4 
Mobile & Ohio... 149,072 D. 6,009 4.0 
B..2. 0. me. m.. 1,950,194 I. 1,030,780 52.9 
Peoria, D. & Ev... 88,5) 81,015 L. 7,551 9.3 
Rich. & Danville. 324,000 322.961 L 1,089 0.3 
Va. Mid. Div.... 149,427 144,753 1. 4,674 3.2 
South Car. Div. 50,771 56,259 D. 5488 98 
Col. & Gr. Div. 34,596 41,327 D. 6,731 16.3 
West. N.C. Div. 52,034 46,821 I. 5,213 11.1 
St. L., A. & T. H.: 
Main Line...... 113,754 126,170 D. 12,416 11.8 
Belleville Line.. 62,893 60,007 IL. 2.836 48 
8t.L,Ark.&T... 149,671 103,954 L. 45,717 440 
Tol., A.A. & N.M.. 33,118 24,687 I. 8,431 34.2 
First week in September: 
if” oh ee 57,900 54,100 I. 
Buff., Roch. & P.. 28.854 31,133 D. 
Oairo, V. & C..... 15,658 10,178 1. 
Canadian Pac..... 225,000 188,000 1. 
Central Iowa...... 25,182 30,688 D. 
Chi. & Alton.... 180,902 179,361 1. 
Chicago & Atl.... 34.52y 28,348 L 21. 
Chi. & East. Iil.. 46,281 40,627 I. “ 
Chi. & W. Mich. 30,820 25,545 1. A Qu. 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 554,000 490,049 L. 63,051 1.0 
Chi. & N. W. 591,000 495.900 I, 95,100 19.2 
C., St. P., M. & O. 126,500 121,400 1, 5,100 42 
Cin... L, St. L. & C. 57,335 50,800 I 6,555 12.0 
Denver & R. G 145,920 132,604 1. 13.226 10.0 
Flint & P. M 41,307 si182 I, 5175 14.3 
Det, Lan. & No 23,868 V3,824 1 44 02 
Illinois Central 
I. & 8. Div 235,800 212,060 I 23.740 114 
lowa lines 43,100 37,508 1 h.532 14.7 
ind., Bloom. & W 72.050 67,5 «(1 » 004 74 
Long Island OG, i18u I 127 0.1 
Lourv. & Nash 01,610 i 20,170 18.1 
Marg., H. & Ont wa | SAi7% 124 
Memphis & Chas 0,845 1 1,082 7) 
Mexican Cen OO. »00 i 4 4.0 
Mil. & Northern 12.076 I 1 4ue ino 
Mi. il ‘Ww iu.Go00 i V7 ,065 au 
N.. ¥. Oot. & W Si eee I i ee 
Norfolk & Weat 77447 i 18, tes Hl 
Uhio & Mix 1iv.576 i vid 00 
(regen K. & N 116,98 1 ‘0008 ! 
eorta, Ux a} 0.157 i 9n 74 
mw Jo AU l v.08) i 7 We 
mt. Lowe A an fF i”? wn i rie ; 
“  & Duluth 41.4” ! ain 4% 
W abart 78 ] 11.40% 4 
bed ‘ 749 i i 1 
Week ‘ mg are ueually eetimate! in part, and are 
«t thom by later etatements The sme remark 
arliae & " etatemente of monthly earnings 
 S°SRe eee 2 wees 6 Dr te ee ee - 
wucnard has appointed a Joint Awent for U 
waite : Smuniatios at Pittehurgh, tho will alm 
wes ‘arkerwbury diie Gution wth i 








the j aud from 


examination and checking of waybills and car records of 
roads in the Centra] Traffic Association terminating at those 
points; the weighing of live stock and dressed meats not 
weighed before arrival and the charging and collecting by 
the carrying ey wmf of excess weights so ascertained at the 
authorized tariff from points of shipment. 


Lumber Pool to Missouri River Points. 


Mr. J. W. Midgley has awarded the following percentages 
of this traffic, which is covered by a separate pool : 


Chic., Mil. & St.P .. ........ 23) Ch., Minn. ¥ ae 
Chic., Bur. & Q....0.. 0.07) 90 wie 4 npn % 
th i eae 6 ES Ei scetccccers sicne . = 
Chic., Rock I. @ P............ 18 | 


This traffic is always causing trouble, and is very difficult 
to manage, because there are many widely separated sources 
of supply, the lumber coming from mills in Northwestern 
Wisconsin, and on the Mississippi, between Iowa and Illinois, 
from yards at Chicago, and directly from interior Michigan 
mills. Formerly a great deal also came from Toledo, but 
probably very little goes so far west from Toledo now. 


Chicago Shipments Eastward. 
The report of the Board of Trade of the aes eastward 
for the week to Sept. 11, which includes shipments to local 


as well as through points, gives the following tonnages by the 
seven pool roads: ‘ 


Mich. Lake Nickel Ft. R. C.& 
C.&G.T. Cen. Shore. Plate. Wayne. st.L B&O. 
3,745 12,543 6,280 4,034 4,462 5,649 1,777 


or a total of 38,490 tons, against 30,844 the week before. 
The three Vanderbilt roads thus carried 22,857 tons, or nearly 
three-fifths of the whole; the two Pennsylvania roads, 10.111, 
or 2614 per cent. of the whole. 


Western Weighing Association. 
The number of cars weighed by this (Chicago) Association 


- reported by Capt. J. R. Wheeler, Commissioner, as fol 
OWS : 


1886. 1885. Increase. P.c. 
BUNGE. 606) ccismins. «. CEOS 58,261 $357 16.0 
8 months to Aug. 31..... 721,244 624,222 7 022 13.7 


The cars weighed are those going over the lines west of 

Chicago. 

Traftic Notes. 
Captain Sanborn, Master of Transportation of the Old 
Colony Railroad, estimates that 700 loaded passenger cars 
have arrived and departed daily at Boston stations this sea- 
—-, ., besides 200 empties. 
e competition among express companies has great] 

reduced their charges won omg - , " 

East-bound rates from California terminal points to 
Chicago and St. Louis were reduced to 50 per cent. of the 
tariff rates Sept. 7, with a minimum of 50 cents per 100 Ibs., 
green fruit is not included. 

A great deal of cutting of passenger rates from Cincinnati 
to New York is reported, going two or three dollars below 
the tariff. Fares from Cleveland to New York are also 
demoralized. 

A meeting of the Central Traffic Association will be held 
at Commissioner Blanchard’s office in Chicago Sept. 29. 

The first meeting of the season of the Western Railway 
Club will be held in Parlor 4, Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, 
Wednesday, Sept. 22, at 2 p. m., when officers will be elected 
and an amendmert to the constitution submitted. 

Commissioner Faithorn has awarded the following per- 
centages in the Cedar Rapids Association: Burlington, Ce- 
dar Rapids & Northern, 38: Chicago & Northwestern, 37} : 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 2444. These take effect June 
1, a new award having been called for from that date by the 
Cedar Rapids road. . 

Express War. 
The establishment of an express line by the Erie is probably 
the occasion of a lively express war, which is said to have 
brought the rate between New York and Cleveland down 
from $2.25 to 75 cents per 100 Ibs. 








RAILROAD LAW. 





Suing a Pool. 


In Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 6, a long talked-of suit to dis 
solve a railroad pool was tiled to-day. The title of the case 
is as follows: In the Circuit Court of Jackson County, Mis- 
souri, at Kansas City, the state of Missouri. on the relation 
of Banton G. Boone, Attorney-General of state, plaintiff, vs. 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Co.; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co.; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Co. ; Hannibal & St. Joseph Railway Co.; Kansas City. 
St. Joseph & Council Bluffs Railroad Co.; Missouri Pacific 
Railway Co,; Solon Humphreys and Thomas E. Tutt, Re- 
ceivers of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Railway Co. ; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co.; Kansas City, 
Clinton & ery Railway Co.; Kansas City, Springfield 
& Memphis Railroad Co.; Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf 
Railroad Co.: St. Louis, Fort Scott & Wichita Railroad Co. : 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Co.; and the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., defendants. 

This petition sets forth that defendants entered the state 
and were allowed to build lines with the understanding that 
they should not enter into any agreement or pool for the pur- 
pose of combining in the matter of freight rates, but that 
there should be a healthful competition between the same; 
that notwithstanding this, the defendants have formed a pool 
or association unrecognized by law or justice; that this has 
proved greatly detrimental to the business interests of Mis- 
souri, and that by it merchants of Kansas City, St. Louis 
and St. Joseph are compelled to pay much higher freight 
rates to the Gulf of Mexico than is charged to the people of 
other states for the same and greater distances; wherefore 
the petitioners pray that the Court decree the said associa 
tion to not continue in the present contract, and on failure to 
comply with said decree the Court will issue its writ of se 
questration against the property of the defendants. Judy 
ment for costs is also asked. 


Reincorporation of Railroad Companics under 
an lowa Law. 
Governor Larrabee, of Lowa, has directed the Attorney 
General to bring suits against the Chicago & Northwestern, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Illinois Central, and 


the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad companics t& 
compel those corporations to comply with the so-called 
Sweeny Law, chapter 26, acta of the Twenty-first General 





\ewenntely The act requires all corporations doing tueines 
in lowa to reincerporate under the state laws, the object 
being to prevent transferring suite to the Federal courte, It 
te underwixxl the corporations base their refuses] on the 
grounds that the law vielatee « cometitutional provieiom = it 
i expected that the suite will probably be carried to the 
bi hge Decne Veeberal comrt. 
OLO AND NEW ROADS, 
énéé ss . + eree ate Ta oe of y 
ence H) Venner egainet U npany which fe sougnt te 
irewwain it from Seqeiring the tut ¢ orwell & an 
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ground that its charter and the laws of Kansas do not au- 
thorize it to go beyond that state, the United States Circu 
Court at Topeka, Judge Brewer, Sept. 14, sustained the co 

‘ power of the company, both by virtue of its charter 
and of subsequent statutes of the state of nsas. The 
Court decides that this company was originally incorporated 
with the distinct purpose of extending its line southwestward- 
ly to Santa Fe and southwardly to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
that acquisition of other lines beyond the limits of the state 
of Kansas was only carrying out the original plan of its pro- 
jectors. In addition to this, the decision holds that the gen- 
eral laws of Kansas permit railroad companies to extend 
their lines beyond the borders of the state. The contract be- 
tween the Atchison and Gulf companies, which was made 
last winter, provided for an exchange of the stock of two of 
the companies, and Judge Brewer holds this to be a lawful 
and proper exercise of power of the companies, and that 
Venner cannot be permitted to buy the stock of the Atchison 
Company and then come in and attack its validity or the 
validity of its contracts. 


Beech Creek.—A telegram from Philadelphia says that 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York; Joseph M. Gazzam, of 
Philadelphia, and M. E. Olmstead, of Potter County, Pa., 
who are interested in the Beech Creek Railroad, have pur- 
chased tbe controlling interest in the Clearfield Bituminous 
Coal Co., the mines of which are on the Jine of this railroad. 
Efforts were being made by the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
control tbe coal company, and its control was purchased by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt and others to prevent this and secure 
the tonnage to the Beech Creek road. The coal company is 
to be reorganized and the capital stock reduced. 

Brenham & Brazos Valley.—The line bas been sur- 
veyed from Brenham north by west to Gause, Tex., 50 miles, 
under the direction of Murray Harris, Chief Engineer. The 
line is seven or eight miles east of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe at Gause, and gets nearer and nearer till it strikes it and 
the Austin Branch of the Houston & Texas Central at Bren- 
ham. 


Buftalo, New York & Philadelphia.—With regard 
to the reported refusal of the owners of Warren & Frank- 
lin bonds to accept the reorganization scheme, which requires 
them to accept par and interest for their 7 per cent. bonds 
not due for 10 years, and guaranteed by the Philadelphia & 
Erie, it is said the Reorganization Committee bas nearly one- 
third of the issue ($1,500,000), and the Philadelphia & Erie 
more than one-third, all of which will accept in reorganiz- 
ation, and that if the majority insist on their opposition the 
Committee may deposit the principal with the court or give 
security that it will be paid at maturity. The report that 
this part of the property has earned the interest is denied; it 
has not earned more than 5 per cent. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—Work is 
progressing rapidly on the branch from Ellsworth, Minn., 
westward to Sioux Falls, which will be near the lowa line 
and only a few miles south of the St. Paul & Omaha's line. 


Canada Atlantic.—The contractors for this road, con- 
necting St. Albans, Vt., with Ottawa, have finished their 
work and turned the road over to the company. It is 158.7 
miles long, from a point near Ottawa, Ont., east by south 
St. Albans, Vt., and has been in operation to Rouse’s Point, 
N. Y., since June. 


Canadian Pacific.—It is reported that the company 
will not make the extension to the proposed Pacific terminus 
at Port Moody until further legislation has been procured. 


Cape Railway.—Track has been laid to Cape Formen- 
tine, N. B., and it is expected that trains will run through 
there to Sackville in October. 


Central Massachusetts.—The Boston Traveller says : 
‘“* The proposition which the Boston & Lowell Railroad Co. 
has made to the committee of the Central Massachusetts 
directors, having in charge the arrangements for a lease of 
that line, is said to contemplate a lease of the road completed 
to Northampton, for a term of 99 yearsfrom Dec. 1, 1886. 
The plan, roughly outlined, ey ne an issue of $2,000,000 
of 5 per cent. bonds on the Central Massachusetts road, 
guaranteed by the Boston & Lowell Co. Of the proceeds of 
these bonds $250,000 will be used to pay off the company’s 
floating debt, and $400,000 will be required to properly equip 
the line when completed to Northampton. 

‘* Under the terms of the present contract between the two 
roads the Boston & Lowell has the earnings upon its own 
line between Cambridge and Boston, and a charge in addition 
for the use of terminals at this end of the line. Under the 
new deal the Lowell proposes to throw in the use of track and 
terminals for 99 years fora fixed sum, say $350,000 in bonds, 
and at 5 per cent. this would make a sum equal to an annual 
rental of $17,500 per annum. This leaves $1,000,000 of the 
new issue of bonds to extend and complete the road from 
Jefferson to Northampton. The Boston & Lowell proposes to 
retain all the gross earnings up to $500,000 per annum; from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 the stockholders of the Central are to 
receive 20 per cent., or $100,000 each year. This would give 
dividends of 214 per cent. upon the preferred stock. For 
earnings in excess of $1,000,000 the Central stockholders are 
to receive 25 per cent. of the gross.” 


Central Vermont.—The annual report of this company 
for the year ending June 30 shows: 


1886. 1885 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Gross earnings...... . $2,533,038 $2,515,420 1, §$18.618 0.7 
Up. expenses.......... 722,515 L 978 Ue 
Net earnings I $2.630 0.4 
Rentals D 1.750 O38 
Balance lL 4,580 1.0 





4 
380,633 


luterest and taxes 


Surplus $48 061 ‘ 

Thus, there is very little change. The gros: and net earn 
ings and expenses “for the five calendar years ending with 
ISS4, had been 


18R0 1481 1sRY 18K 1NM4 
Gross earn .82,047,069 $2,002,518 $2,700,854 $2,707,225 S2.578,745 
Expenses 8 151.596 2.010.880 2.710008 SO ee7 1,700.10 
Netearn, $700.006 8045,088 @41.40) $701,500 $A! 7s 
In all of these years the grow earnings were greater than 
last year, but owing to 4 great decrenee in expen the net 
learnings were exceeded only in TNS) amd LMmd 
Chicago & Atlhanth The report to the Obto Mallnomd 
(vumieoner, for the year ending June 0, lhe wnepeare 
as follows with the two preoeding year 
| emery Tae jane 
(irore earn Si .oes.a0) 81. en 8 sie i” 
Papeners 1. ten ee i om “ iva wel 
Net ear giv). pven.ii rere 
| Unfunded debt wour wr oe ae 
b cetechbend Clete . + “a «am 
The gr aru ’ nel sf e.1 am) th 
eT pew j ‘ *) Vaan Veh tay 
: ithe « 
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ranteed by it, bearing 4 per cent. for three 


years and 5 per 
cent, thereafter, 


Chicago, Burlington & Northern.—A contract has 1. Amouut recovered from the city of Grand Haven.... £11,472 

q ! ; —! we - Nee ; 

been made for the use of the bridge at Dunleith, which en- "acd Gace Emer winding, Up, the. emsare of ~ 26.000 

ables this  COMAPSNY to Pe into Dubuque. : 3. Proceeds of sale of Grand Trank, Georgian Bay 
Surveys are reported for a proposed branch from Maiden and Lake Erie bonds, for which originally no bape 

Rock, V is., (about 55 miles below St. Paul), northward was made by the company...... . ........ .... 37,045 

toward Lake Superior, and from Winona, Minn., westward — pean tenn 

through Rochester, the latter being on the Winona & St. Making @ total Of. «2... 1-1 seeseeeseee oes £74,517 


Peter Railroad. 

Chica +o & St. Louis.—It is reported that this company 
will 
Springfield, Il., to connect with the St. Louis & Chicago. 


Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan.—This company 
now pays its men by checks. 


Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw.—It is expected 
to have the track done to Lewisburg, O., very soon, and to 
rs ae tng n, Nov. 1. ‘The construction is in charge of Mr. 

. Rice. 

- intial & Westwood.—Suit was brought Sept. 11 
for a dissolution of this company, which owns Bly miles of 
narrow-gauge track, extending from Brighton, a station on 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, within the Cincinnati 
city limits, to Westwood, The Ohio Railroad Commissioner 
recently ordered the company to stop operating the road 
until certain trestles and bridges were put in repair. The 
petition filed alleges that it would require a large sum of 
money to make these repairs, and the object of the corpora- 
tion has failed. The abandonment of the road has left the 
people of Westwood without means of reaching the city ex- 
cept by private conveyance. The company has outstanding 
$40,000 in bonds, upon which no interest has been paid for 
nine years, and $100,000 in stock. 


Cleveland, Colum us, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 
Earnings, etc., for the half-year to June 30 were: 

1886. 1885. Ine. or Dee. P.c. 

eS * $19,227 $1.642,968 I. wre 107 

‘ 1,242,268 1.519, ata D 046 5.9 


Gross earn.. 
Expenses. ...... 




















Bn dongs em i + $253,205 78.3 | States Circuit Court for the Southern District of Ohio, has 
SN Crema een - 21,749 5.5} made an order directing the Receiver to pay to the Cincin-; 
Surplus ........s.. L $231,504 nati, Sandusky & sc leveland a monthly minimum rental for ; 
D+ fieit ... he ee aa 68.708 June, 1886, of $25,000, with interest from July 1, 1886. 
Additions.......... .... 104 541 86 457 "| This was the monthly rental on which the Indiana, Bloom- 
The gain in gross earnings is less than most vende greatly ington & Western defaulted, subsequent monthly rentals 


affecte a by tr unk line rates have reported. The surplus over 
fixed charges this year was equal to $1.09 per share of stock. 


Columbus & Eastern.—Grading is begun on the exten- 
sion from Hadley Junction to Columbus, O., 28 miles, which 
is to be completed this year. 


Duluth, Huron & Denver.—Tie company is securing 
right of way fora line from Sauk Rapids, Minn., south of 
west through Benson, to Appleton, Minn., and a little thence 
south west to Huron, Dak. Such a line would serve to 
carry to Duluth, but not to Minneapolis. 


Duluth to New York via Canada.—A report has’ 
been started that it is intended to make a railroad line from 
Duiuth toa connection with the New York Central by way 
of Sault Ste. Marie, and the Duluth, Superior & Michigan, 
the Duluth, South Shore & Sault Ste. Marie, and the Broc k- 
ville, Westport & Sault Ste. Marie are named as the compa- 
nies under whose charters the road is to be built, though the 
completed Detroit. Mackinac & Marquette is spoken of as a 
link iu the line. The distance in au air line from Duluth to 


Brockville is only about 825 miles, and the proposed rail- 
road need not deflect greatly from it. From Brockville 


to New York is 
be much shorter 


36C miles, and the route would not 
to New York than the existing lines via 
Chieago: it would be a much shorter line to Montreal, 
however, than any now existing: but it is not necessary 
to build a new railroad all the way through the barren Lake 
Superior country to get to Sault Ste. Marie: for the North- 
ern Pacific has 71 miles in operation from Duluth east to 
Ashland, the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western has 98 
miles from Ashland east to Watersmeet, which is within 
about 50 miles of the Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon, 
which, with the Detroit, Mackinac & Marquette, affords a 
completed line 125 miles farther, toa point within 50 miles 
of the Sault. Thus of a line 400 miles long from Duluth to 
Sauit Ste. Marie, only about 100 miles remain to be built. 
Gen. Samuel Thomas and Calvin 8S. Brice, who were promi- 
nent in the ** Seney syndicate,” are said to be promoting this 
enterprise, 

Erie Despatch.—General Manager G. W. Ristine, Sept. 
1 gave instructions to report all movements of Erie Despatch 
cars, Great Western Despatch cars, South Shore Line cars, 
Erie & Pacific Despatch cars, Anglo-American Provision 
Co.'s cars (Anglo-American Refrigerator Car Co., owners), 
and movements of New York, Lake Erie & Western, and 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio common cars west of New 
York, Pennsylvania & Ohio terminals, to C. W. Barnes, 
(ieneral Western ‘Agent the Railway Car Association, 
No, 205 La Salle street, Chicago, Il). The mileage will con- 
tinue to be settled as heretofore. A new equipment list will 
be issued at an early date. 


Evansville & Indiana.—Articles of incorporation of 
this company were filed Sept. 11 with the Secretary of State 
of Indiana, Its projected line is from Elnora, Daviess Co., 
on the Evansville & Indianapolis Railroad, through Martin, 
Bartholomew, Decatur, Rush, Fayette and Wayne counties 
to Richmond, 120 miles. The capital stock is $1,500,000. 
D. J. Mackey has subscribed for $787,000 of it and Wm. 
Heilman for $700,000. 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—This com- 
pany gives notice that its Lincoln Extension was completed 
and opened for business Sept. 13, to Wahoo, Neb., the 


county seat of Saunders Co., sixty miles from Missouri 
Valley. It was to be completed to Lincoln by the end of the 
month. 


Gainesville, Henrietta & Western.—Burkett & 
Murphy, of Palestine, Tex., have the contract for building 
the 79 miles of the new Texas road which have been located. 


Grand Trank.—The following statement of result of 
the working in the first half of the year has been cabled to 
London: 


1886. 1885. 
orale £1,557,041 
1,097,714 


Increase. P. c. 
£133,184 9.4 
6,977 0.6 


Gross receipts .. 


£1,423.857 
Working expenses ... .. 37 


Ai 090, 





38.0 
40.0 


£126,207 
10.436 


_Net revenue.. .. 
Net revenue credits.... . 








Total net receip's .... £494,634 €357,991 £136.643 38 2 
Net revenue charges. 414,26% 406,293 7,965 2.0 
Credit balance June30 £80,371 .... ...... £128,678 . 

Deficit Citenbccta cee an “Gatebwedas “£48. 307 aaiaarees 
The de fick iency - of net revenue to meet the preference 
charges at Dec, 31, 1885, was: 
For the Grand Trunk Co. saa ee cis nab pelts ees £35,876 
For the Chicago & Grand Trunk RNS 6 ci eet ead 93,728 
Making a total deficiency of ....... .... ........000.-- £129,604 


at once begin to survev a line from Pekin south to 


| P A — A 
| Against this deficiency there have been received, as has 


been previously explained: 


In accordance with the statement of the President at the 
general meeting April 30 last, the Board may defer any 
recommendation to the sharebolders as to dealing with the 
deficiency. 

Greenwich & Rutland.—Mr. Hugh W. Hughes, of 
Granville, Vt., is working up a project for a railroad from 
a age Vt., through Granville and Pawlet to Greenwich, 

. Y., passing near marble and slate quarries. 


Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul.—The company ad- 
vertises that it will pay the coupons due Aug. | on its first 
mortgage bonds, Of the total issue of $1,600,000, all but 
$83,000 have accepted the new funding arrangement for set- 
tling with the holders of unpaid coupons, which calls for the 
issue of a new 6 per cent. bond at par in exchange for the 
coupons named. 


Helena, Boulder Valley & Platte.—Bids for the con- 
struction of the road will be opened Sept. 18, and work will 
begin at once, from Jefferson, on the Wickes branch, to 
Boulder City. Itis to bea art of the Northern Pacific sys- 
tem, eventually to be oxtenied to Butte. There are mines, 
many of them fairly developed, along the line. 


Illinois Central.—The Yazoo-Mississippi Valley line 
was opened for traffic Sept. 1 to Greenwood, Miss., 974% 
miles from the main line at Jackson, and 52 miles from last 
year’s terminus at Yazoo City. At the same time a branch 
of this line was opened from Tchula, some 25 miles south of 
Greenwood, east by south 13 miles to Lexington, the termi- 
nus of a branch of the same length westward from the main 
line at Durant. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—The United 
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| wrote a contract by which it should pay itself $14,666,666 
to build the road, and entered into a contract with Brown, 
Howard & Co., consisting of Columbus R. Cummings. 
W. H. Brown and W. Howard, all members of 
the original syndicate. It was agreed that stock and 
bonds should be issued before the construction § of 
any part of the road. Afterward a part of the syndi- 
cate concluded they did not have money enough and 
were allowed an additional sum, and the mortgage bonds and 
stock were increased. Then there was a pretended consolida- 
tion of roads in different states. The syndicate expended 
something like $21,000,000, but received over #60,000.000 
in securities, ‘* We hold,” said Judge Hoadly, ‘‘ that there 
cannot be a valid mortgage on a road unless there is ac tually 
a road and stockholders, and it is not in the power of direct- 
ors to sell bonds at less than 75 cents on the dollar, and in 
this case bonds were issued by members of the syndicate to 
themselves for nothing. There is no law in Ohio authorizing 
a railroad company to consolidate with any other railroad 
company except one organized and incorporated under the 
laws of a state adjoining Ohio, and whose road is built or in 
process of construction.” 

Mr. Pond, who represents the Lake Shore Company, a 
judgment creditor, also claimed that the consolidation was 
unlawful and the issue of the mortgage unauthorized. Judge 
Burke, representing Sheltar and McGourkey, Trustees of the 
car trust certificate. said that if there were any W¥ongs com- 
mitted in the consolidation or the issuing of mortgage bonds 
they had not inherited them. It made no difference, so far 
as his clients were concerned, whether it was a legal corpora- 
tion or not. They furnished property for the road and 
wanted it either returned or paid for. The Central Trust 
Company, of New York, which holds the fitst mortgage, 
wanted no decree made which would injure its security. 


Northern Pacific.—In a case involving the right of this 
company to lands embraced in a part of the CroW Indian 
reservation released under an agreement of sale ratified by 
Congress April 11, 1882, and decided by the Interior Depart- 
ment, 1884, Acting-Secretary Muldoon has overruled the 
company’s motion for a review. 


Oregon Improvement Co. —The report for the year 
ending Nov. 30, 1885, has just made its appearance. The 
total earnings for the year were $2,882.207, against $3,557 ,- 
153 in 1884: the expenses for 1885 were $2,249,746, against 
$2.575,105 in 1884. This large decrease was due to the 
failure of the California wheat crop, the general depression 
of business on the Pacific coast, the absorption of traffic by 





having already been paid by previous order of the Court, 


Jacobs Creek & Mt. Pleasant.—The work of location | 
of this line in the Conneilsville coke region has been begun. 
It begins at Summit. the terminus of the Pittsburgh, Mc- 
Keesport & Youghiogheny, to Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland 
Co., nine miles, reaching many coke-ovens to which the: 
bg oughiogbeny road now ‘has access only by the Baltimore & | 
Ohio’s tracks. 


Joggins.—Contracts for grading on this new New Bruns- ; 
wick Railroad have been let to D. Baldwin, P. Wood and J. 
Stewart. two miles each. Duer & Porter have the contract 
for piles and trestle work, R. L. Black, for supplying hem- 
lock timber for bridge piers. 


Kansas City & Omaha.—The contract for grading be- 
tween Sultan and Fairchild, Neb., was to be let last week, 
and it is said to be the intention to have the track down as 
far east as Sutton this year. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—About mid- 
night Sept. 10, a dynamite bomb was exploded in the signal 
tower at the intersection of the stockyards tracks with the 
main line, just south of Chicago, throwing the signalman to 
the ground, and tearing and twisting the pneumatic pipes 
and destroying the other apparatus. The same evening, a 
switch was misplac ed while a train of cars was passing It, 
and 15 of them were thrown from the track. A former 
switchman was arrested for throwing the switch. 


Louisville & Nashville.—Work was begun Sept. 2 on 
a branch two miies long from Bardstown to Springfield, Ky. 


Memphis, Kansas & Western.—The President, Mr. 
A. C. Kirby, reports that $600,000 of the company’s bonds 
have been subscribed for in Southern Kansas, and that the 
route has been surveyed through Sumner, Cowley and Sedg- 
wick counties, and that a force of 800 men will begin work at 
Baxter Springs Oct. 1. 


Mexican National.—Mr. H. W. 
York representative of Matheson & Co., the largest foreign 
holders of this company’s bonds, has issued a circular ad- 
vising the bondholders not to sign the plan of the bond- 
holders’ committee adopted July 16. Matheson & Co., with 
a syndicate, were the pur chasers of an issue of $5,000,000 of 
first-mortgage bonds, which, in addition to a lien on the 
road, has attached a collateral trust, under which a certain 
amount of Mexican government subsidy is deposited as ad- 
ditional security. 

Minneapolis & Pacific.—It is reported that surveys 
have been made for branches extending northward from the 
main line, one to Moorhead, Minn., and further north, and 
one from Elbow Lake to Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Ties are being delivered at Moorhead, Minn., for this road, 
which, it is said, will be completed to that place this year. 


Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic.—The 
company is building 72 miles of road this year, from 
Ingram, the last year’s terminus, eastward to the Milwaukee, 

Lake Shore & Western at Rhinelander, which will make it 
140 miles long from its Western terminus on the North Wis- 
consin Branch of the St. Paul & Omaha at Turtle Lake, 
which is 75 miles from Minneapolis and 65 from St. Paul. 
So far 40 miles of track have been laid this year to a point 
13 miles east of Prentice, where it crosses the Wiscon- 
sin Central, and the grading and bridging are progressing so 
that it is hoped to reach Rhinelander with the track about 
Nov. 1. The company has recently received three new loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Works, and 100 box cars and 75 
flat cars from the Haskell & Barker Co., of Michigan City. 


Missouri Pacific.—Carlisle Bros., of Pueblo, Col., have 
the contract for the road from Weeping Water southeast to 
Nebraska City, Neb., 20 miles. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Argument in the 
suit for foreclosure of the second mortgage for $10,000,000 
was begun in Cleveland Sept. 14, with a vast army of emi- 
nent counsel r representing the several different inter ests. Judge 
Hale, for the Union Trust Co., trustee of the second mort- 
gage, the plaintiff, claimed that on account of default of in- 
terest on the mortgage bonds the mortgage should be fore- 
closed and the property sold. 

Judge Hoadly, in behalf of the defendant, the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Company, said that the first defense 
was that at the time the transfer of stock, etc., was made 
there was no lawful corporation. The organization was in 
conflict with the constitutions of Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
and the laws of Ohio and New York. A party of gentlemen 
met in New York and determined to organize a corporation 
for profit to themselves. They organized a syndicate (com- 
monly known as the Seney syndicate) and appointed a com- 
mittee of three, Messrs: Seney, Martin and Lyman, who 


Smithers, the New 








through rail lines, the readjustment of the steamship pools, 
and the competition from the cheap imported foreign coals. 
During the six months ending May 31, 1886. however, a far 
more favorable exhibit is made, the gross earnings for that 
period being $1,178,834, against $1,367,776 for the corre- 

ponding period of 1885—a decrease of only $188,942. For 
the month of June of the present year the net earnings were 
$86,120, against $45,391 for the corresponding period of last 


: year, showing an increase of $40,729. This is one of the 


Villard companies. 


Parsons & Pacific.—Grading is progressing from Par- 
sons southwest to Coffeyville, Kan., near the Indian Terri- 
tory, and there is talk of building north from Parsons to 
Paola, 90 miles, and southward across the Indian country. 


Pittsburgh & Western.—The conductors and brake- 
men having struck for an increase of 10 per cent in wages, 
the company granted it to the conductors Sept. 8, but they 
would not go to work until the brakemen also were given an 
advance, which was done the next day. 


Prince Edward Island Tunnel.—Engineers are test" 
ing the bottom of the Northumberland Strait, between the 
island and the main and, where it is proposed to tunnel. So 
far, brick clay and no rock bas been found. 


St. Catharines & Niagara Central.—Bids are in- 
vited for the grading between Thorold and St. Catharine’s. 


Southern Pacific Co.—The follow‘ng is the July state- 
ment of this company: 


Pac. system. Atlan. system. Total. 

3,043 te 1,673 miles 4,716 miles. 
Gross earnings..... $2.035,581.5 $681.614.95 $2, 717,196.52 
Operating exp..... 1,006, 5.0 476,754 89 1.483. 050 83 








$1,234,145 69 
46,680.50 


$204 § 204 860.06 


Surplus.... $1.02: 0: 29,5 285. >. 63 
Rentals from leased lines. vans 








Total $1,280, 826.19 19 
Less interest on bonded debt. sinking funds, taxes 
and all other expenses and charges 


1.204,579 93 





I cnaccternecusnaees. cones sounanecste<panees ~ $76, 246." 26 

Texarkana & Northern. etl survey has been com- 

jleted northward near the line between Arkansas and Indian 
oevieery, to Ft. Smith, Gustave Knobel in charge of sur- 
veys. 

Union Pacific.—The Denver, Marshall & Boulder road, 
recently completed from the ‘olorado Central line at Semper 
to Boulder lessens the time of passenger trains between Den- 
ver and Boulder by one hour. 


Wisconsin Central.—A circular sent to the stockhold- 
ers informs them that Mr. Edwin A. Abbott, one of the tru:- 
tees in possession; Mr. C. L. Colby, President of the company, 
and others interested in iron mines on the route, propose to 
build a railroad—about 50 miles long—from the Wisconsin 
Central, near Winnebosh or Penokee, eastward to Lake 
Agogebic, Ontonagon County, Mich., or near toit, tocarry ore 
to Ashland, which would pass over the Central for about 30 
miles, and it will give the new line a rebate of 10 per cent. 
on its pro rata share of all earnings from traffic received 
from it, provided that it be com leted within two years to 
the Colby mines at Bessemer. Visconsin Central stock- 
holders are invited to subscribe $1,500,000 for the new lines, 
receiving for each $5,000, $5,000 50-year 5 per. cent. first 
mortgage bonds, $1,000 5 per cent. income bonds, and. $2,600 
in stock. The privilege to subscribe expired Sept. 11. 








ANNUAL REPORTS 


The follcwing is an index to the annual reports of railroad 

companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers of 

the current volume of the Railroad Gazette: 
Page. 








Alabama Great Southern. 
la., N. O., Tex. & Pac. 
Alle gheny Valley ......2- 
Americus, Preston & Lun 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe. 
Atlanta & West Point..... 
Atlantic & N. Carolina.. 
Atlantic & Pacific 


Ree Ome... seccen eocen 
Manchester & Lawrence. . 

Marquette, Houghton & On 
Memphis & Charleston 
Mexican Central 







June 


B. & O. Employes’ Relief As’n.345 Minnesota & Northwestern 
Baltimore & Philadelphia....... 15 Mississippi & Tennessee ........ 
Boston & Lowell............ ... 15 Missouri, Kansas & Texas... ..3 
Boston & Maine................. 23 Missouri — béetcadsctesesooe 3S 
Boston & Providence............ 15 Mobile & Girard... ........ 4 
Ruffalo, N. Y.& "Philadelphia. . 16 Monthelier & Wella River. 

Bur., Cedar Rapids & No...... 622 Nashua & Lowell........ ....... 
Cairo, Vincennes = ee ‘oh 5 Nashville Chatta. & 8t. L..... 
Camden & Atlantic........... Natchez, Jackson & Col........ 104 





Canadian Gov't cee” 
Canadian Pacific 
Carolina Coperel. 
Pemtwal PRCAGC 2.220056 srccece 468 
Charlotte, Sol. “a Augusta...... 155 


ey Rt erp e rst 26 
New Haven & Northampton. .20% 
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Chartiers 4 N.Y. & New England ........ 
hesapeake & Dela. Canal.... 414 N. ¥.,N. Haven & Hartford.. 
hesapeake & Ohio eee 240 N. Y., Ontario & Western.. 

Cheshire. ... ‘ AE! 104 N. Y., Providence & Boston.. 

Chicago & Alton. 156 N.Y. Raiiroad Commission.... 33 

Chi., Burlington & Quine y.z02, 308 N. Y., Susquehanna & Wes.139, 

chi. & Grand Trunk 324 N.Y 


West Shore & Buffalo... 
104, 53° 


Chi.,Mtiwaukee & St. P . 208, Norfolk & Western.. 










Chi. & Northwestern 414 Northern Central...... ......-..156 
Chi., Rock island & Pac. ..393 Northern Pacific.......... 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Omaha Norwich & Worcester. 

hi, St_L. & Pittsburgh Northeastern (South Carolina). 


Chi. & Western Indiana Northern (New Hampshire) ied 








hi. & West Michigan os Ogdevsburg & L. Champlain. 
Cin. & Eastern , 636 Ohio & Mississippi 

in., Hamilton & Dayton ...485 Oregon & Transe ontinental Co 5 
Cir nd., St. L & Chi 588 Pacific Mail Steamship Cu. 

Cin. & Muskingum Valley 394 Panama 
Cin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pacific.140 Pennsylvania & New York.....224 
cin. & Springfield.... .....208 Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 

n wi ach & Balt‘more LS Peoria, Decatur & Evansville. ..102 
cl Akron & Col . ...636 Philadelphia & Reading........ 
Cleve eland & Canton Phila., Wil. & Baltimore. 

Cleve., Col, Cin. & Ind Pittsburgb, Cin. & St. L . 





leve., Lorain & Wheeling 3 Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Cleve., Youngstown & Pitts....622 Pittsburgh Junction.. coo SO 
Columbia & Greenville, 174 Pitts., MeK. & Youghiogheny... 68 
ol., Hocking Vy. & Tol. .192, 360 Pitts., Wheeling & Ky.... ... 304 
meord . eeseecesees-- 307 Portland & Ogdensburg....... 120 
ynnecticut River f Providence & Worcester...... 129 
msolidation Coal Co.. Richmond & Alleghany......... 86 
( umberland Valley Richmond & Dawwlhe..acc.cv0 85 






Del. & Hudson Canal Co 
Del., Lacka. & Western.. 104 
Denver & Rio Grande 139 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge 


Richmond, Fred. & »otomac. . 386 
R ochester & Pittsburgn... * 
ome. Wat. & Ogdensburg ... 
Rutland : - 4 
St. L., Alton & - rre Haute. ...58% 








Detroit, Lansing & No St. L, Lron Mt. ee wO7 
Detroit, Gd. Haven & Mil. St. L & San wth isco.192, 343, 360 
Dublin & Wrightsville.... St L, Van. & Terre Haute..... 292 
East Tennessee, Va. & Ga.dt 22 St. Paul &Duluth...... alse 
SEI ios 0555-5 case tassios 8 St.P, Minn. & Manitoba ... .5 
Fiint & Pere Mar rquette 570 Savannah, Fla. & Western 344 
Fort Wayne, Cin. & Louisv... ¢ ee |, eae 5 


Fremont, K ikhorn & Mo. Vy Shenandoah Valley.. 








Gaiverag. Houston & Hen... 7 Sioux City & Pacific 

teorgia Pacific 2 South Carolina : 

( rand Trunk... 8%4 Southern Pacific (Cal )....... . 636 
iulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 454 Southern Pacific Co............ 
Hanover Junc., Han. & Geti’g.414 Sou Ry. & Steamship Ass’n.. .52 
Housatonic.. 1 


92 Stewartstown.. seree «a 
Fouston & Texas Central 272 Terre Haute & indianapolis intl 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt...120 Terre Haute & Logansport... .+ 
illinois Central 174 Tel., Ann Arbor & N. M.en.. 


Indianap: lis & St Louis .......208 Troy & Greenfield.. 

International & Gt. No.........8367 Union Pacific. ..... 

Iron. . a corcencetcech USO RRO MINN a senses ons 4 
Kans. City, Ft. Scott & Gulf..486 Vicksburg & Meridian ......... 622 


Kans. City, Springfield & Mem.485 Vicksburg, smevepans & P....423 
; ansas City Union Depot Co. .256 Virginia Midland ‘ onake 

Lake Shore & Mich. So.23, 328, #14 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co 
Lehigh Valley : 68, 
Leh. & W lkés-Barre Coal Co . 
1 
I 
I 
T 


Western Maryland ....... 
Western North Carolina . 

West Jersey coca 
Wilmington, Col. ‘Augusta... .104 
Wilmington & W a A oe eves 1¢ 

Wiscons:) Central........ .... 55 
e é Worcester, Nashua & Roch.. - 196 
Albany & Chi....255 W rightsville & Tennille . ..201 





ttle Miami 
,ittle Roek & Ft Smith 
ouisville & Nashville 
#uisville, N. 





East St. Louis & Garondelet. 
Louis, Ill., tu East 





This company owns a line from East St. 
Carondelet, 11.5 milesin length. It is controlled and prac- 
tically ownec by the Pennsy lvania Company. The report is 
for the year ending Dec. 31. 

The road is used by all the roads terminating in East St. 
Louisas a connecting line and freight transfer to South St. 
Louis and Carondelet and roads running west and south 
from St. Louis. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 

1884 Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Earnings. I 
Expenses 


$73.408 I. $301 0.4 
“66.638 





D. 8,873 13.2 








Net earnings. . . $15,944 I. $9,174 135.5 
Gross earnings. per mile. 6,410 I 27 0.4 
Net 1,386 & 797 135.5 
Per cent. of expenses....... 78.4 90 8 D. 12.4 


} 


The interest on the bonds was $14,000, leavi ing a net profit 
of $1,944 for the vear, against a loss of $7,230 for the pre- 
ceding year 


Pennsylvania Company. 


The report of this company 
shows that the company 


for the year ending Dec. 31 last 
owned or leased ani operated di- 





rectly the following lines of railroad: 
Miles. 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago ................ceecees 469.9 
Alliance, Niles & Ashtabula paavi: adel ad's bate hoa ean 24.9 
Massillon & Cleveland cakccederaueccmpianineas: an 
New Brighton & New Castle........... chien cee ea 12.5 
SE ee ae OE WN Si oii ic hbe.cc caecnsésas'sscdeeteewas 14.9 
SRD SEMIN a onde. a 40 han > eae ewe 050 emaees oo 22.0 
Ashtabula & P: ~ wea mb seulee teneeae mn kmeomen 62 6 
RE EE kein cide saveeeansiapeceheeenss poese enenah 84.5 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh........... ROS: Sase neiete edie 198.3 
Northwestern Ohio , a 4a Ms Re PD 
Indianapolis & Vincennes henia'ss Siete eet ote 128.38 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis shikai hie: eiteeeiann 201.5 
Total -1,3121 


In addition to this atin age the company conteale the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, 597; C hicago, St. Louis & 


Pittsburgh, 580.5; St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute, 
158.3; Cincinnati, Richmond & Fort Wayne, 85.6; East St. 
Louis & Carondelet, 11.5; a total of 1,482.9 miles. This 


makes a total of 2,745 miles worked or controlled. 
The lines controlled are operated under their own organi- 
zations, and their reports are published separately; sum- 
maries of them have already appeared in these columns. 
The figures given below relate only to the 1,312 miles worked 
directly by this company. These lines form the north- 
western system of the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh. 
The general account is as follows : 

Liabilities : 

C apits al stock 
First mortgage 41% per cent. bonds issued........ .... 
Registered 6 per cent. bonds. secured by guaranteed 


special stock of P., F. W. & C. Co, issued .......... 3,200,000 
Due lessor companies for supplies...... 831,831 
Due to other companies 2,490,554 


Due for current expe nditures in operating leased 








roads... PRE OO tA oe ns 1,042,577 
Miscellanec us liabilities re eee 402,343 
Interest due and unpaid on 6p or cent. ‘registered bonds 2,063 
Interest due and unpaid on 4% per cent. “bonds pe oa 313,380 
Reserve fund, leased roads ... .. ........ 6 She eiee 2,565,409 
Balance to credit of profit and loss account ........--- 2,612,510 

Te ME- Aci atancsaawreadas: @aedees: enegsaomeny thie $47,210,667 
Secur ritie LO Or ee ee $32,685,698 
Bills receivable ildakeiemictbole bi ciaieaiaial ‘ 219.912 
das dans ing sae ketAwhs ee Oe ou aome aslo eios 1,104,699 
Real estate... a eechale \cshade wend eemhaasebes 161 566 
Uni n Line property seidepestebwtne Prey a 
Due for betterments to leased roads.... ........ +0. 178.615 
Due by other companies................ 1.574,643 
Due by station PE icrdendecs; sda detach 1,095,419 
Stock of supplies st hs based hinnnies penaeen 1,008,469 
PRIN asisin ss. Sosao0seekinecunions . 459,089 
ala i ee id Sa ear am 482,528 


Philade Iphia Trust, Safe “Deposit & Insurance Co., 
Trustees, 6 per cent. bonds, to meet interest and 
SN ide sctancacncd . Gicsha «savecudvaabenthee 2,572 


National Cicy Bank, Ne Ww York. - agents, “4% per cent. 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


There was no change in the stock or funded debt during 
the year. The ownership of railroads is all through holdings 
of stock or bonds. 

The income account, condensed, is as follows : 


Net earnings Union Live Bureau $254,697 
Rent of Monongahela Extension 51,147 
’ real estate ayer 5, 1: 26 





equipment 








Vrofits on leased roads.... at 950 
Interest and dividends on investments 740,704 
Total ae oa . $1,296. 958 
General expenses. . $58.193 
Interest on car trusts 136.746 
* Peona. Co. bonds a ee 762,495 
Advances to Cin., Rich. & Ft. Wayne.... 12,875 
Losses on leased roads 1,421,321 
— 2,391,630 


$1,094.672 
233,904 
221,352 


Balance deficit for the year 
Sinking funds leased roads 
Old accounts charged off 





Total debits... 


andl patinn 39, 9. s 
Income account, balance, Jan. 1, 188i...... 


$1.53! 
4,152,438 


Income account, balance. Dec. 31, 1885 . oR 612,510 

The profits on the leased lines were on the New Castle & 
Beaver Valley aud the Lawrence roads; the losses were on 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, the Erie & Pitts- 
burgh, the Cleveland & Pittsburgh, the Massillon & Cleve- 
land and the Indianapolis & Vincennes roads. The other 
lines are owned by the company or receive the net earnings 
as rental. In the case of those lines which are wholly owned 
by this company, through ownership of securities, the 
profits appear in the income account above in the interest 
and dividends on investments. 

TRAFFIC. 

The traftic of all the ines operated directly (1,812 miles) 

was as follows : 





1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Pass. carried... 6,033.79 L 6.247.575 DB. 213.784 3.4 

Pass ng'r-miles 186,250,360 165,185,554 I. 21,064,806 12.8 
Tons freight 

euried 14.896,591 14,539,682 1. 356. 909 2.4 


Ton-miles.. .. .1.397,638,.207 1,333,735.971 I. 63,902,236 4.8 
The increase in traffic was accompanied by a general de- 
crease in rates, as shown in the statements given below. 

The traffic of the several lines last year, with the percent- 
age of increase or decrease, was as follows : 








—Passenger miles — -—-—-Ton-miles.-—- 
Pitts., F. W. & Chi. 134,613,104 I. 21.7 953,564,516 I 5.0 
N. C. & Beaver Vy.... . 957, 1737 D.310 32. 225.996 D 24.1 
Lawrence ... , 545.325 D. 18.5) 17,279,682 L 2.1 
Massillon & Cleve... 20,512 . 83.1 81,84l DD. 1.4 
Alliance. N. & Ash 398,898 D. 21.9 4.221.824 I. 6.5 
a. S Pitts aa 3,891,113 I 3.6 43,574,620 IL. 7. 
N. Bri. & N. C.... .... 1,204 893 whee eck 10,266 a okie 
Cleve. ‘& 20,915,815 D. 6.2 217.956,682 I 4.1 
Ashta. & Pitts.... ..... 1,326,156 D.1457 39,791,768 D. 0.9 


Northwest Ohio ....... 2,638,948 I. 11.1 

Jeff., Mad. & Ind...... 15,724,895 D. 7.3 ry 334,333 

Ind. & Vincennes...... 4,010,964 D.10.9 15,152,952 I. 22.6 
Seven out of 11 roads show an increase in freight traffic, 

but all except three of them a loss in passenger traffic. 

The earnings per unit of traffic on all the lines were, in 

cents : 


23,187,414 I. 11 


—Per passenger-mile.__. ———-Per ton-mile.——-- 


Gross earn. Net earn. Gross earn. Net earn. 
1885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 1885. 1884 
Pitts., Ft. W 
.. 1.56 2.23 047 O8L 058 0.67 O14 0.18 
N. C. & Bea- 

ver Vy ....280 2.97 0.19 1.03 1.17 1.36 062 073 
Lawrence... 2.54 2.56 *1.54 *1.37 0.88 1.08 048 055 
All., Niles & 

Aso ....267 £40 *0.65 0.12 0.84 O97 0.50 0.57 
Erie & Pitts 250 2.66 0.37 030 O73 0.86 *0.02 0.11 
New Br & N 

Cc ‘170 0.60 0.72 *0.50 0.80 1.05 0.66 0.91 
Cleve.& Pitts.2.44 242 0.70 0.53 0.83 0.93 0.30 0.32 
Ashta &Pitts.2.58 2.38 *1.09 *1.16 07) ORL 0.27 0.29 
Northwest 0.2.27 2.51 0.47 *0.14 0.73 0.81 0.10 °0,04 
Jeff., Mad. & 

Ind 2.44 245 0.28 0.13 1.22 41.30 0.25 0.31 
Ind. & Vin- 

cennes..... 2.66 2.57 *0.64 *0.68 1.27 1.43 0.01 0.01 

*Loss. 


There was a decrease in freight rates on all the lines, and 
especially on those which carry much through business. 
UNION LINE BUREAU. 
The operations of this department are reported as follows : 

















1885. 1884 Inc or. Dec. P.e 

NO Sete oi $631,777 $553,545 1. $78,232 14.1 
Miscellaneous. ......-. 366 754 Dz 388 51.4 

Total earnings.... .. $632,143 $554. 299 I. $77. 844 14.0 
Maintenance of cars... 279,341 211,051 1. 68,290 3.4 
General expenses... . 98.105 101.729 D. 3,624 3.6 

Total.... . $377, 446 $312,780 I. $64,666 20.7 

Net earnings......... 254,697 $241, 519 1. $1: 3,178 55 
Per cent. of exps ... .. 9.7 56.4 I. 353 


The report says : ‘* The Union Line business fairly exem- 
plifies the conditions under which the throngh traffic of the 
country was moved during the year 1885. It shows a largely 
increased volume of tonnage, and a still greater increase in 
ton mileage, the average haul being 705 miles, as against 671 
for the preceding year. The revenue, however, shows a re- 
duction of $13,448, due to the excessively low rate per ton 
per mile received on this traffic, which was 5.4 mills, as against 
7.1 milis for 1884, The expenses of this department were in- 
creased by the pursuance of a more liberal policy in the 
maintenance of its equipment. Itis gratifying to note an 
improvement in the average mileage per day of the Union 
Line equipment, it being 40.21 miles, as against 34.89 miles 
for the preceding year. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 


The report says: ‘‘ The general decrease in the revenues of 
your lines arises mainly from the extremely low rates 
received on freight. There was also a reduction in the 
volume of the passenger traffic, and in the rates received 
from the same, both on your Northwestern and Southwestern 
systems. The tonnage, however, shows a material increase 
the gain on your Northwestern lines being 356,909 tons, and 
on the Southwestern lines 1,165,516 tons. The ton-mileage 
also pec a large increase. ‘The yates received show a 
general reduction of about 1 mill per ton per mile, as compared 
with the preceding year. Much of the traffic was carried at 
rates very little, if any, above the cost of movement, owing 
to the severe depression in the general business of the 
country, and especially in the iron industries, upon 
the prosperity of which the revenues of some of 
your most important lines largely depend. The gross 
earnings on your Northwestern system for 1885 (in- 
cluding the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis Railroad 
and the Indianapolis & Vincennes Railroad), were $13,728,- 
010, a reduction of $1,353,259, or nearly 10 per cent., as 
com: with 1884. This resulted from a decrease of 
$953,165 in freight traffic, notwithstanding the increase of 
tonnage as above stated, and of $429,049 in the passenger 





RE, BO MISE MOI aoc |. nsiswecsccycscvasgnshbedee 313,380 
Sinking funds niin te, 00 saeaelicnten 1,433,438 
Sinking funds for leased roads ...... ... 2,565,409 
Redemption of P., F. W. & C. equipment bonds... .. 996 ,000 

IE ici s -4dddneee ahenecesdnsecne ene $47,210,667 


traffic, the difference being due to an increase in mai] and 


661 


gross earnings for 1885 (inchading the Chicago, St. Louis & 

Pittsburgh Railroad and the St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre 
Haute Railroad), were $12,043,448, a reduction of $58,743, 
or 4.85 per cent., as compared with ISS84. The revenue from 
freight traffic increased $279,817, but that from passenger 
traffic decreased $372,156, the difference being accounted 
for, as before, by an increase in mail and miscellaneous eain- 
ings. 
** There was a general reduction in the cost of movement. 
As it was absolutely necessary to maintain your property in 
first-class condition, in order to properly move the increased 
traffic, the utmost care was required to produce the results 
shown for the year. The motive power and equipment were 
well maintained, and there were aid on the lines directly 
operated by your company 6,477 tons of steel rails, and on 
the lines otherwise controlled 6,627 tons, including 2,908 tors 
on the Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh Railroad, and 20 
tons on the St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute Railroad. 
There was a general improvement in the load per car and per 
train. 

* The net result for the year wasa deficit in meeting the 
liabilities on the Northwestern Jines of $1,094,672, and on 
the Southwestern of $40,159. 

* Under the operations of the 


sinking fund provided for 
the redemption of your 4! 


per cent. bonds, $533,000 were 
redeemed up to Dee. 31, 18S5, leaving $13,217,000 out- 
standing. Of the 6 per cent. bonds of your company, 
secured by the stock of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago Co. as collateral, $886,000 were redeemed up to the 
close of the year, leaving $2,314,000 outstanding 

The operations of the leased lines for the year are given in 
detail below : 

PITTSBURGH, FORT WAYNE & CHICAGO 

The earnings of this, the most important of the company’s 

lines, were as follows, on 469.9 miles of road: 
1885 1x8 Inc. or Dec. P.c 


Freizht $5.500.653 $6.11) 17 D. $610,564 10.0 


Passengers . ; 2,112,038 2,460,410 D. 348,372 14.2 
Mail and meagan 335.708 B21L409 1. 14,22) 4.4 
ae 270,807 270027 D 120 
Total. $8.2 219: 206 $9.164.041 D. $944,8°5 10.3 
Expenses 5,648.60: 6,034,889 D. 396.287 6.6 


Net earnings $2,580,604 $3,129,152 D. $: 548,548 17.5 


Gross earn. per mile 17.491 19,569 D. 2.078 10.6 
Net ” 2 5.492 6.682 D., 1.190 17.9 
Per cent. of exps 68.6 659 I. 2.7 


The decrease in earnings was entirely due to the large de 
crease in the rates received on traffic. 
The result of the year was as follows : 
1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec P.c. 
Net earnings $2,580,604 $3,129,152 D. $548,548 17.5 
Cleve.& P.,jointearn. 201,211 261.960 D 60.649 232 








Balance 3 $2,379.203 $2.867,192 D. $487. goo «8617.0 
Rental ihn 3,985,851 2.991,999 D. 6,148 0.2 
DE seesasas $606,558 $124,807 IL. $481,751 386.0 


Sinking fund contributions for the year were $104,100. 
The amount expended by the lessee for betterments last year 
was $645,867; the amount due on this account at the close of 
the year was $166,753. 

ALLIANCE, NILES & ASHTABULA. 


The operations of this line, 24.9 miles, were as follows : 


1886 1885. Ine. or Dec. . c. 

ae .-- $47,522 $49.6 6 D. $2,094 2 
BGERD. 002 vecccess cccece BOGEEE 28,849 D 1.187 H l 
Net earnings..... , $19, 860 wer ger D 4.4 
Hire of equipment..... 5.025 4.188 I 19.7 





Balance. . . $14,835 $16.5 69 D. $1, 734 10.2 > 


This road is one 0 of those practically owned by the lessee. 
The freight showed an increase, chiefly in coal and iron ore 


MASSILLON & CLEVELAND. 
The operations of this line, 12.2 miles, were as follows : 


1885. i884 Inc. or Dec. P.¢ 

Earnings.... , : oe $6. 944 D. $1,156 166 

Expenses...... .. as 8,596 7,446 1. 1150) (15.6 

Deficit. . $2 608 $5 02 I. $2,306 4612 
Diishesteteds isseaenss 20.000 20,000 ai 


Total deficit .. $22,808 $20,502 1. $2306 11.3 
The earnings of this road have fallen off heavily, chiefly 
because of the loss of traffic by competition. 
NEW CASTLE & BEAVER VALLEY. 
The operations of this line, 14.9 miles, were as follows: 


. 1885 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
Marnings .... .....0. . $171,682 $270,245 $98,563 36.5 
Expenses .. 92,688 128,676 35,988 28.0 





$141,569 
108,098 


$78,994 
68,673 


Net earnings ... 
Rental 


Profit... ~ $10, 321 $33,47 1 
The rental is 10 per cent. of gross earnings. 


increase in coal and ore, but a decrease 
freight. 


$23,150 


60.2 
There was an 
in other lines of 
LAWRENCE, 
The operations of this line, 22 miles, were as follows: 





18&5 1884 Inc. or Dee. P.c 

Earnings.... $166,236 $204,119 D. $37.875 18.6 

Expenses $2,113 115.4 D, 23,551 204 

Net gavninge ie $74,123 $88,445 D. 16.2 

Rental ... ‘ __ 86, 494 81 G44 b. 18.6 
Profit. $7, 629 $6, 801 # ~ $8: 28 





The re ental of this line is 40 per cent. of gross earnings. 
The traffic was about the same, but rates were much lower. 


ERIE & PITTSBURGH. 
This line is 84.5 miles lopg, and its trains also use 16.7 


miles of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern track, from 
Erie to Girard. The operations were as follows : 


: _ 1885. 1884, Inc. or Dec P.c 
Earnings......... — 138 $484.5 :90 D. $21,452 6.5 
Expenses ...... : ‘ste 394, 192 {. 14,021 3.6 


$90: 98 D. $45,473 50.3 
396,239 sO. 1,319 03 
.. $354,633 $307.841 1. $46,792 15.2 

During the year improvements were made in the freight 
house and docks at Erie, costing $40,278; of this the sum of 
$20,552 was charged to expenses. 





Net ‘nel ae 
Rental. ‘a 





NEW BRIGHTON & NEW CASTLE. 


The operations of this line, 12.5 miles, were as follows: 
EE 60 dnd) scucndes Scbbncackbensebes sve enesoes . Srenens 
ee PHT 26,114 

Bet GOrMbMOS co. ....ccccccce ee P "$78 942 
Other revenue.............. os é0ee ee ra 910 





Total net income.. a nie a 
Hire of equipment........ ce oe eoe , &,704 





miscellaneous earnings. On the Southwestern system the 


Balance, paid as rental $71,058 
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This is one of the lines owned. It was not completed until 
Aug. 18, 1884, so that no comparisons can be made. 


ASHTABULA & PITTSBURGH. 
The statement for this road, 62.6 miles, is as follows: 





1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Earnings......... ....$338,950 $387,188 D. $48,248 12.5 
MEDONGCS, 66. .cc csess 219,009 264,816 D. 45,807 17.3 
Net earnings........ $119,941 $122,372 D. $2,431 2.0 
Hire of equipment.... 24,010 28 679 D. 4,669 16.3 
eee $95,931 $93,693 I. $2,238 24 


This is one of the lines owned by the company. The im- 
provements made included an interlocking switch and signal 
apparatus at the crossing of the Lake Shore road. 


CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH. 


The earnings of this road (198.3 miles), the second in im- 
portance of the lines worked by the company, were : 





1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Freight. ...... . $1,807,773 $1,948,666 D. $140,893 ton 
Passengers...... 511,603 545,322 dD. 33,719 62 
COE ccna coss ay $6,225 97.238 D. 1,013 1.0 
TORRE cnn acters $2,415,601 $2,591,226 D. $175,625 68 
Expenses........ 1,518,436 1,712,651 D. 194215 113 
Net earnings .. $897,165 $873.575 I. $18,590 2.1 
Gross earn.p mile ee 13,067 D. 886 6.8 
Net - 4,524 = E 93 at 
Per cent. of exps 62.9 66.1 D. 3.2 


Like all the other lines, this road had an inc naa ‘traffic, 
but at considerably lower rates. 
The result of the year was as follows : 











1885. 1884. inc. or Dee. Pc. 
Net earnings........ $897,165 $878,575 I. $18,590 2.1 
Joint earn., P., Ft 

Lm 4 ee ee 168,414 195,764 D. 27.350 14.0 
Freight balances... 5,380 i 5,380 : 

TORE) ...-vicenee $1.0 070, 959 $1,074,320 D. $3,380 0.3 

MOUSE bsi.0ccrt aes 2; 293, 137 =: 1, 280.187 ) 12,950 1.0 

ae $222,178 ~ $205, 848 T. $16,330 7.8 





The contributions to sinking funds for the year were $119,- 
804. Betterment expenditures were $11,028; the total 
amount due lessee on this account is $11,862. 

NORTHWESTERN OHIO. 
The statement for this line, 80 miles, is a follows : 








1885. 1884 Ine or Dee. P.c. 
Earnings................. $269,510 $270, 799 D. $1. a 0.5 
RPORRRG Ki <oicess . ices 194,443 240,170 D. 19.0 
Net earnings........... $75,067 $30,629 I. $44,438 145.2 
Hire of equipment, etc. 33,230 35,089 Lb. 1,879 5.4 
DOOM bce 553.059 idee s $41,857 *$4,460 I. $46,317 
* Loss. 


This is one of the lines owned by the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, and the net profit adds to its income from investments. 
JEFFERSONVILLE, MADISON AND INDIANAPOLIS. 

The statement for this line, 201.5 miles, is as follows : 
1&85. 1884. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
PME oso 5 xs- cvs cones $1.217,088 $1,304,111 D. $87,023 6.7 
EEPONSES..cccaseser +. sees 925,922 1,012,107 D. 86,185 8.6 


$291.166 








$838 03 


Net earnings ... ...... $ 92,004 D. 





Adjustment of balances. 32,492 12,063 I. 20,449 170.4 
Net'balance .. ........ $258,674 $279,941 D. $21,267 7.6 


The rental paid for this road is the net balance shown 
above. Contributions to the sinking fund were $15,000. 
The earnings last year were $6,040 gross and $1,445 net per 
mile. The expenses were 76.1 per cent. of gross earnings. 
The business of this line has been much reduced by the build- 
ing of competing roads, 


INDIANAPOLIS & VINCENNES. 
The statement for this — 128.7 miles, is as follows: 








1885. 1884 Inc. or Dee. P.c. 

ee eR rs a $318,232 $312,533 I. $5,699 1.8 

TERPGUNOS ois.0.cc00 con. a0 324,079 322,103 I 1,976 0.6 

eee $9. 570 D. . $3,7 723 38.9 

Hire of equipment...... 3,297 3,33% D. 33 0611 
Interest on bonds ....... 206 ,C00 £06, 000 isle tas 

Tate) ION 6 2. csixcavence $215,144 218,902 D. $3,758 1.7 


This road earned last year $2,473 per mile; the expenses 
were 101.8 per cent of gross earnings. The policy of de- 
veloping tonnage for this line by the construction of coal 
branches is being steadily pursued, and with this view the 
Green County Branch was last year extended from Island 
City, Ind., to Dugger, a distance of 714 miles. 


Wilmington & Northern. 


This company owns a line from Wilmington, Del., to High’s 

Junction (near Reading), Pa., 70.50 miles, with 16.61 miles 

of short branches, a total of 87.11 miles. It leases 3.89 

miles of track into Reading and 1 mile in Wilmington, mak- 
ing 92 miles worked. The report is for the year ending 
lec. 31. 

The equipment includes 18 locomotives ; 12 passenger, 7 
combination and 2 milk and baggage cars ; 44 box, 1 stock, 
6 lime, 66 gondola aud 4 caboose cars; 12 construction cars. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 

















ME MR cnt ce aiaa tose neneakeeden tok aaie cates see $1,278,050 
PE hacccchdsest ce-ch Ass tabby aokdeescdsnaekeas 225,100 
ES CI IORI ok. oss cin di cccicticces: = 64s cds tiene 15,500 
RICO SINE Sse cas bene 53. Gantdasccaun iecaeees cess 48,153 
PROMOS BIN. 6 <cpasaos cumeuwicdducbsced thiacaduvenda - 318,530 
NON  aidic ae ceristixs cee taadee 14 ncn ekeeunine dean $1,885,333 
Road and property --- $1,810,324 
Materials.. iy 20,27: 
Current assets, “accounts receivable, ete..... 42,845 
COD. ca denee nice 260ks bes Ss cadeareeweuns 11,986 
$1,885,333 


The funded debt consists of branch bonds, of which $35,- 
600 bear 6 per cent. and $189,500 bear 5 per cent. interest. 
It was reduced $3,600 last year by the payment of that 
amount of bonds. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 





1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Freight................ $241,908 $271.193 D. $20,285 10.8 
Passengers ceeoe OE 66,629 D. 31578 5.4 
Wy GEG nics crerd Seed 8,879 8,234 a 645 8.0 
i > I $346,056 D. $32,218 93 
ee 263,588 281,603 D. 18,015 64 
Net earnings.... ... $50,250 $64,453 D. $14,203 22.1 
Gross earn. per mile.. 3,978  ~—ODz 567 14.2 
vet “ 741 D. 105 26.3 
Per cent. of exps..... en 0 Si.4 i. 2.6 


The decrease in earnings was mainly due to the general de- 
pression in business and the consequent light shipments from 
the mills and factories on the line, 





THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


The result of the year was as follows: 


ROI BE GROUO Sn. on, scasvatnctbanan hes anbhd waee $50,250 
Interest on bonds ugek : <occes Mee 
Recemption of branc b bonds... ‘ . 3,600 

—_-—— 16,121 

Balance, surplus for the year........... 22. .seeeeees $34,129 


The surplus, with the balance remaining from the previous 
year, was used for additions to the property. The expendi- 
tures included $24,741 for construction, $2,393 for real estate 
and $7,082 for new equipment. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 


1885 1884. Ine. or Dec. P.c 
Locomotive mileage.... 449,501 456,785 D. 7,284 1.6 
Passengers carried 254,010 267,650 D. 13,640 5 
Passenger-miles.... .... 3,057,592 3,149,036 D. 91,444 26 
Tons freight carried.... 921.286 536,789 D. 15,503 2.9 
Ton-miles. 18, 408, 841 14,850,792 D. 1,441,951 9.7 


Average rate: 

Per passenger-mile..... 2.06 cts. 2.llets. D. 0.05ct. 2.4 
ye ere 1.80 “ 1.83 * D. 0.003 * 1.6 

The average passenger journey was 12.04 miles; the aver- 
age freight haul 25.72 miles. The average train was 2.5 pas- 
senger or 28 freight cars. The cost of running passenger 
trains was 35.45 cents per mile; freight trains, 73.63 cents. 

A number of improvements were made in the putting in 
new sidings, reducing grades, and generally in increased 
facilities for handling traffic at the terminal and junction 
points. 

Une locomotive, one combination and two passenger cars 
were added to the equipment and full repairs made. The 
vacuum brake on the passenger equipment has been replaced 
by the Westinghouse automatic brake. 

This road is this year receiving a temporary addition to its 
business by hauling Baltimore & Ohio traffic, and a perma- 
nent addition in the form of anthracite coal hauled to Wil- 
mington for shipment southward. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana, 


This company owns a line from Ft. Wayne, Ind., to Mack- 
inaw City, Micb., 366.59 miles, with 36.91 miles of branches; 
a total of 403.51 miles. There are 71.01 miles of sidings. 
The report is for the year ending Dec. 3l. 

There was an increase last year of 7.03 miles of branch 
line (noted below) and 1.65 miles of sidings. 

The company operates under lease the Cincinnati, Rich- 
mond & Fort Wayne (Fort Wayne to Richmond, Ind.), 85.6 
miles; the Traverse City road, 26 miles, and the "Bay View, 
Little Traverse & Mackinaw, 5.7 miles, but the earnings of 
those lines are stated separately and not included with the 
line owned. 

The general account, condensed, is as follows : 


UIURNMMNONE oo oo 5.s Lac anbingalnainneelae .. $4,985,081 
Fuoded debt.... ...... Oe Nr ite . 11,4567.000 
Accounts and balances pay able.. 349,224 





Ge Eee, eee ES SESE EE RS. $16,901,305 
Road and equipment... ............. .. $13,793,183 
IE ay (obs éccnpbnianee bakes <s 49,558 
"=e eee 29: 490 
Accounts receivable ...... .cccscccsessecss 278,121 
Cash...... 3 5.089 





Income account, ,455,864 
—_—-—_ 16,901,305 

The funded debt includes $1,010,000 first mortgage bonds; 
$431,000 first-mortgage land grant bonds; $3,934,000 guar- 
anteed first-morgage bonds; $2,700,000 mortgage 6s; 
$3,217,CO0 mortgage 5s, and the Mackinaw Joan of $275,- 
000. 

The equipment of the road includes 56 locomotives; 39 
passenger and 21 baggage cars; 824 box, 50 stock, 1,099 flat 
and 41 caboose cars; 2 special cars, 4 wrecking and derrick 
cars, 1 pile-driver and 5 snow-plows. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 








1885. 1884 Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
eer creer $1,216,783 $1,324,186 D. $107,403 8.1 
Passengers. . ..-..-. 609,090 665,515 D. 56,425 8.4 
Mail and | express osnae 63,803 59,410 I. 4.393 7.4 
Other . aa 56,467 67,187 D. 10,720 16.0 
Total.................$1,946,143 $2,116,298 D. $170,155 8.0 
BBPOMSOE ceasincs - 005 1,342,428 1,502,578 D. 160,150 106 
Net earnings $603,715 $613,720 D. $10,005 16 
Gross earn. per mile.. 4,908 5,337 D. 429 8.0 
Net ee 1,523 1,548 D. %d 1.6 
Per cent. of exps....... 69.0 71.0 D. 2.0 


Expenses include taxes. The decrease in expenses was 
chiefly in motive power and maintenance of way. 
The result of the year was as follows: 


RT OO MIMI a cc5s dacs ceabasiud dep are, e508 $603,715 
Tnteress Of DONS. 000002 sors csies $714,100 
Loss on B. V..S. T. & M. lease ....... sa 3.050 
Advances to Cin., Rich. & Ft. W. waka vem 27,263 


—_—— 744.413 

Deficit for the year............ Soha tae ~ $140. — 
Past due coupons, interest paid.................e0ee00> 

Debit balance, Jan. 1,1885.......... ..... 2,315, 1: ~ 

Total debit balance, Dec. 31, 1885.................4. $2,455,864 


Expenditures for betterments during the year were $70,- 
965, the chief items being for new span and sidings and for 
—— on principal of car trusts. 

he traffic for the year was as follows : 





1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
Pass. train miles 701,947 a 18,056 2.6 
Freight fr 909, 189 D. 857,543 59 
Total loco. miles...... 2,009,635 D. 5,00 0.3 
Passenger c ar miles.. 2,942,867 & 65.496 2.3 
Freight 115,521,213 D. 539,390 35 
Passenge*s carried.. 805,968 D. 107,413 118 
Passenger-miles ... .. "24,450,155 D.1, 772,108 6.8 
Tous freight carried.. 767,966 768, D. nee 
Ton-miles... ........ .99,991,291 100,197,481 D. 206, 140 0.2 

Av, train load: 

Passengers. No.... ... 348 38.3 D. 3.56 9.2 
Freight, tons.......... 110.0 103.6 I. 6.4 6.2 


The average train last year was 4.19 passenger or 17.07 
freight cars. Of the freight car mileage 70.5 per cent. was 
of loaded cars. The average passenger journey was 30.3 
miles; the average freight haul 130.2 miles, 








The earnings per unit of traffic were as follows, in cents: 
-—Per pass. mile.— Per ton-mile — 
1885. 1884. 1885, 1884, 
APOIO oa sono ec ccdsctaces 2491 2.538 1.217 1.322 
RE eee 2.037 0.866 0.967 
Net earnings... . ....... 0.541 0.501 0.351 0.355 


The earnings per train mile last year were $1.21; ex- 
penses, $0.83; net earnings, $0.38, an increase of 2.7 per 
cent. over the previous year. 

During the year 2,278 tons of steel rails and 151,789 new 
ties were used in renewals, There are now only 21 miles of 
iron in the main line. Much work was done in filling up 
trestles, renewing bridges aud making other improvements. 
A new logging branch, known as the Osceola Spur, 7,03 
miles long was built. 

A favorable feature of the business is the steady increase of 
traffic from small factories and other permanent industries 
established in the towns and villages along the line. 

The operations of three leased lines are reported separately 
and a summary is given below, 
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CINCINNATI, RICHMOND & FORT WAYNE, 


The earnings of this road for the year were as follows: 
1885. 1884. Inc. orDec. Pc 
eee $373,692 $388,768 D. $15,676 3.8 
Expenses........ ... ...... 284,363 325,196 D. 40,833 126 





$25,757 40.5 
164 38 
80 40.5 


Net earnings........... 
Gross earn. per mile beaeee 
Fa os. 
Per cent. of exps.. 

Interest on bande and advances amounted to $169, 164, 
showing a deficit of $79,735 for the year. The total deficit 
on the lease of this road up to Dec. 31 last was $988,467. 
This deficit is supplied jointly by the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana Co. as lessee and by the Pennsylvania Co. and the 
Cincinnatti, Hemilton & Dayton Co. as guarantors of the 
lease, 

Trains on this road ran 377,098 miles; passenger cars ran 
538,018 miles and freight cars 3,342,184 miles. The trains 
carried 172,855 passengers 4,263,845 miles and 337,266 tons 
of freight 22,099,031 miles. The average rate received was 
2.577 cents per passenger-mile and 1.118 cents per ton-imile, 
the net result being a deficit of 0.376 cent per passenger-mile 
and a profit of 0.401 cent per ton-mile. 

On this road 612 tons of steel rails and 23,342 new ties 
were used in renewals. There are now 27!4 miles of track 
laid with steel. 





TRAVERSE CITY. 
The earnings of this road for the year were as follows : 
1885. 1884. Ine. or Dee. P.c 
1 





See ape ee $36.675 $32,059 I. $4,616 44 
ME DORRIGs 50305. crccstesers cs Bee SO D. 238 73 

Net earnings. ........... $8,552 $1,695 I. $6,857 494.5 
Gross earn. per mile. 1,411 1,2% = I. 178 144 
Net FE et. he 329 65 I. 264 404.5 
Per cent. of exps....... re 76.7 04.7 BD. i160 ..«:.. 


Interest on the bonds was $7,560, 
$992, surplus for the year. 

Trains on this road ran 50,009 miles; passenger cars ran 
75,874 and freight cars 105,660 miles. The trains carried 
32,740 passengers 688,784 miles and 30,464 tons of freight 
495,237 miles. The average receipt was 2.532 cents per 
passenger-mile and 3.187 cents per ton-mile. 

BAY VIEW, LITTLE TRAVERSE & MACKINAW. 

The earnings of this road for the year were as follows: 


leaving a balance of 





1885. ol Inc. or Dec. Pc. 

SNR 56 cues valve sim suena $4,805 $4.883 D. $78 1.6 

NN ONE ciatWadious aaweens 7,853 8,687 D. 832 9.6 

NS bark Keb aks “saeekes es vnk $3,050 $3. ‘304 D. $754 19.8 

Gross earnings, per mile 843 860 D. 17 1.6 
Per cent. of expenses............ 163.5 177.9 D.14.4 


Trains on this road last year ran 21,802 miles. Passenger 
ears ran 20,218 miles and freight cars 6,438 miles. The 
trains carried 25,966 passengers 145,025 miles, and 3,421 
tons of freight 18,162 miles, the average receipt being 1.752 
cents per passenger-mile and 7.831 cents per ton-mile. 





Cincinnati & Muskingum Valley. 


This company owns a line from Morrow, 9., to Zanesville, 
148.4 miles. Up to Dec. 31 last it was les used to the Pitts. 
burgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Co., but at that time the lease 
was terminated, as noted below. 

The company issues its own report for the year 1885, al- 
though during that year all the operations of the road were 
conducted and managed by the lessee. 

The equipmentincludes 12 locomotives 9 passenger, 1 
combination and 4 baggage cars; 62 box, 37 stock, 11 flat, 
214 gondola, 29 coal hopper and 4 caboose cars; 1 tool car. 

The general account is as follows, condensed: 

TIE iia Saees, Sok a8) eaansentusiescend sastenne $3,997,320 
INN 3 G0 de-ooy br akbev.06idcaectend. vecenneenen 1,500,000 


BE CUD oc vinknnccccee, exces ances >: ce linn towincaiaes 8,820 
Dele 1O88SC TOF BAVANOOS. ..060.ccccsce 2 cccccccccesace a oat 012 
Ears ee rer arr eer ae 124 


SMM cReRat a caeiacs AG) DEA (ed 0b~ans Kaeo eases $6,657,277 
Road and — 3¢ 
Supplies ... .. peeewas 
Suadry accounts. . 
Cash.. TT Or eee 
Income account, “debit balance... ........ 








The funded debt consists of one issue cf $1,500,000 first- 
mortgage bonds, bearing 7 per cent. interest. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P.c 
POOR ois sis eckascscecces $180,607 $204, 482 D. $23,875 11.7 
RID. 5 a icecsedencee 2.9% é D. 38.682 %5.5 
Mail and express .......... D. 2,192 11.1 
Miscelianeous.............. # 77 «69.1 
Pe POET TER $319,645 $383,667 D. $64,022 167 
Expeuses... .. por neeawa: ee 386,562 425,669 D. 39,107 9.2 
RR pee $66, 917 $42,002 I. $24,915 59.5 
Gross earnings per mile... 2,153 2,585 D. 432 167 
Per cent. of expenses...... 720.9 110.9 I. 10.0 


During the year 884 tons of steel rails, 782 tons of iron 
rails and 91,807 new ties were putin the track; 17 miles of 
track were ballasted with gravel. There are now 40 miles 
of the road laid with steel. 

The result of the year was as follows : 









TIGIOT, TR: COPMINTE, OO GROVE.06. occ cccsecsiccse 0s: ceaeeve $66,917 
NII Shortest wi ieicsonaated chdanen cedocaenne 105,000 
TORR CEG FOP TS FOO 6. 66sec ss csdicedsecse sacder $171,917 


The lessee paid one-half the interest, $52,500, but did not 
pay the other half on account of the suit ‘pending to annul the 
ease. The total amount due the lessee for advances up to 
Dec. 31, 1885, was $1,081,013. 








Train miles : 1885. 1884. ae or Dec. P.c. 
PRSOURBOE...... c0ccc0e.. 234,735 263,277 . 28,642 10.8 
WUUNEND isvitewes. adands 2 27,646 242,018 D: 14.372 5.9 
CN asx seeedores 12/0: 58 14,703 D. 2,645 18.0 

i a eee ae 474,439 519998 D. 45,559 8.8 
Passengers carried.... 223,589 292,611 D. 69,022 236 
Passenger-miles ....... 4,281,479 5,784,718 D.1,503,239 26.0 
Tons freight carried... 265.407 247,170 I. 18,227 67.4 
Ton-miles.............. 14,299,443 12,945,363 I. 1,354,080 10.5 

Av. train load: 

Passengers, No ....... 18.2 22.0 D. 3.8 17.3 
Freight, tons ........ aa 62.4 we. we 8.9 166 


Of the freight car mileage last year 29, 1 per cent. was of 
empty cars. The earnings per train-mile were 90.57 cents ; 
expenses, 109.53 ; deficit, 18.96 cents. 

he earnings and expenses per unit of traffic were, in cents: 
Per pass.-mile— —Per ton-mile— 








1885. 1884. 1885. 1884. 
Harnings.......cccccsces 2.04 2.62 1.26 1,58 
rer 4.18 3.35 1.45 1.79 

Deficit. ..... 2.0 ee 0.75 0.19 0.21 


On Dee. 31, 1885, under a decree of Court annulling the 
lease, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis Co. surrendered 
its lease of this road, as has been heretofore noted. An 
appeal from the decision of the Court, taken by an individual 
stockholder, is pending. Another suit brought by the trustee 
under the first a to foreclose the mortgage and séll 
the road is also pendin 
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